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A Gleaning of Opposing Views 


Facts and Issues in Merit Salary Schedules 


HaAzeEt Davis 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


Snouw salaries for teachers be 
varied so as to recognize different 
levels of merit in the services of in- 
dividual teachers? This is a contro- 
versial question. In fact, no common 
understanding exists about what a 
merit schedule is. Such a proviso as 
this may appear in a salary sched- 
ule: 

The Board of Education reserves 
the right to determine the advance- 
ment of any teacher according to 
professional progress, efficiency in 
service, and general merit without 
regard to the above schedule. 

When we ask the superintendent 
how his plan for recognizing merit 
operates, he may reply, ‘“There must 
be some mistake; we have no plan 
for rewarding merit.” 

The question arises as to whether 
a schedule exists at all in a situa- 
tion where such a provision as the 
One just quoted is really put into 
effect. However, such provisions are 
seldom actually used. 

Where merit provisions are stated 
specifically, with known amounts 
scheduled to reward superior serv- 
ice, and known conditions stated 
for qualifying, the definiteness that 
is essential to a true salary schedule 
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is more nearly maintained. How- 
ever, schedules that require a teacher 
to present evidence of professional 
growth before receiving the next in- 
crement step cannot be classified as 
merit salary schedules. Nor can 
those which provide for withhold- 
ing advances if service is unsatis- 
factory. Some schedules include fix- 
ed amounts of extra pay for duties 
such as coaching, sponsoring the 
school paper, and the like. These 
devices for extra pay for extra duties 
reward quantity of service, not gual- 
ity, and are not merit provisions. 

There are two devices either of 
which added to a schedule makes it 
a “merit schedule.”” These are (a) 
acceleration through the schedule, 
and (6)  superior-service maxi- 
mums. 

Acceleration, as a merit provision, 
refers to the practice of giving 
either double increments, or any 
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larger-than-normal increment as the 
teacher advances from the minimum 
to the maximum salary, to reward 
above-average service. Details for 
administering such a provision dif- 
fer, but such a teacher reaches the 
maximum faster than the average 
teacher, and, even though he may 
not advance beyond the normal 
maximum, his total life earnings are 
larger than the normal schedule 
provides. 


MORE STUDY NEEDED 


Among the plans which grant sw- 
perior-service maximums are those 
which require additional profession- 
al study. Objective evidence of out- 
standing school and community ac- 
tivities may be required. A formal- 
ized comparative rating of the teach- 
er’s classroom teaching may or may 
not be required. But some kind of 
judgment that the teacher’s services 
are superior is required and may be 
the decisive factor. 

In spite of the current public dis- 
cussion, merit provisions are rela- 
tively rare in actual practice, espe- 
cially the type of provision that rep- 
resents a formal plan and affects 
any considerable number of teach- 
ers. Meanwhile, however, the pros 
and cons of merit schedules have 
been set forth by many writers. To 
say anything new would be difficult. 
But it may be worthwhile to look 
again at the underlying questions 
which are answered differently by 
the partisans on each side. 

1. Can the quality of teachers’ 
service be rated so as to give a valid 
basis for classification of teachers? 
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Yes, say the proponents of merit 
schedules. Admittedly, no complete- 
ly satisfactory plan has been de- 
veloped yet, but teachers already are 
evaluated for promotion, for the se- 
lection of demonstration teachers, 
for the elimination of the unsatis- 
factory. If school officials do not 
know good teaching from poor 
teaching, and outstanding teaching 
from a mere average performance, 
they can scarcely claim competence 
to supervise teachers and guide their 
professional growth. 

It would be desirable first, they 
say, to agree on the philosophy and 
the desired outcomes of instruction, 
and to develop the means of deter- 
mining whether or not the desired 
outcomes were being realized in the 
teachers’ classes. Further progress 
toward more exact measurement can 
be made if teachers will cooperate 
in experiments. Comparative ratings 
are being used with a considerable 
measure of success in industry and 
in general government, not merely 
for work that can be measured in 
units of production, but for work 
that involves intangibles. 


THE “VALID” TEST 


No, says the opposition. The only 
valid test of a teacher’s effectiveness 
is in the changes he brings in the 
knowledge, attitudes, and habits of 
his pupils. Even if these changes 
could be measured, there are too 
many other factors involved, such as 
the pupils’ intelligence, health, 
home background, previous school 
experience, and the like. 

Agreement on philosophy and de- 
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sired outcomes would indeed be an 
essential step, say the opponents of 
merit schedules. But is such agree- 
ment possible? And who but the 
teacher himself can judge what is 
the most desirable outcome? Who 
but the teacher can judge what this 
particular class needs and can do? 
These factors affect the outcomes. 

Many unsuccessful studies have 
been made in the effort to establish 
sound methods of evaluating teach- 
ing competence. They seem to show 
little correlation between the judg- 
ment of principals (or supervisors) 
and such rough measures as have 
been developed of the teacher's 
effect on his pupils. Thus runs the 
argument against the possible de- 
velopment of valid comparative 
ratings. 

2. If teachers’ services could be 
measured accurately, should salaries 
be based on the quality of the teach- 
ing service? 

Yes, say the proponents of merit 
schedules, and many of the oppo- 
nents as well. But much of the re- 
sistance, and the lack of common 
ground for argument, is due to the 
fact that many teachers do not 
really believe that teachers’ salaries 
should be tied to differences in qual- 
ity of service, even if the differences 
could be measured. Even the bcst 
teachers, they say, know that what 
they are able to do for a given pupil 
is made possible by other learnings 
on the part of that pupil, and that 
it may be either built on or undone 
by other teachers. Education is a 
cooperative, not a competitive, 
process. 
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No good teacher is going to try 
harder because he thinks he will be 
paid more; no poor teacher will be 
made into a good one by the possi- 
bility of earning a few hundred 
dollars more. The largest sum total 
of dedicated, maximum effort will 
be given if all teachers are treated 
alike as fellow-professionals, work- 
ing together at any extremely diffi- 
cult and worthwhile task. 


ADMINISTRATION COSTLY 


And, any system developed for 
practical use in a school system 
would ultimately have to be admin- 
istered by school principals or su- 
pervisors, they say. They lack the 
time, and many of them lack the 
professional judgment, to handle 
the complex processes that would be 
necessary. To employ a large enough 
supervisory staff to administer such 
a plan would be extremely costly 
and the results would still be unsat- 
isfactory. 

Those who believe that su- 
perior teaching should be rewarded 
with extra salary point to the long 
and apparently successful history of 
professorial ranks in colleges and 
universitics, and say that public- 
school teachers should be willing to 
follow in that tradition. They point 
to the fact that although doctors and 
lawyers and architects work for 
fixed fees (to which the teachers 
liken their uniform salary sched- 
ules), the more successful and effi- 
cient doctors, lawyers, and archi- 
tects collect more fees, and in time 
larger ones, in recognition of their 
outstanding ability. 
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They say that the total fabric of 
American life is one of healthy com- 
petitive endeavor, with the higher 
rewards going to those who excel. 
Why should teaching set itself apart 
from this normal way of life and 
refuse to accept the idea that better 
teachers should be paid more than 
mediocre teachers ? 

3. If salaries are not to be based 
on quality of service, should salaries 
for all teachers be set at professional 
levels? 

Yes, say the opponents of merit 
schedules; a professional salary is 
our aim. They hasten to add that 
they are doing all in their power 
professionally to raise standards 
of recruitment and admission to 
teaching. They favor the use of eval- 
uation in a probationary period as 
part of teacher selection and ap- 
pointment. They support fair-dis- 
missal laws which will remove from 
the classroom any teacher whose 
services are substandard. 


CALIFORNIA’S EXPERIMENT 


They point to experiments such as 
those in California where the teach- 
ers’ association is working toward 
professional selfdiscipline. They ex- 
press their willing support for the 
kinds of evaluation of teaching 
which lead to cooperative decisions 
in planning for the improvement of 
instruction. They feel that adminis- 
trators and supervisors can make a 
greater contribution to the instruc- 
tion of pupils through this type of 
evaluative assistance to teachers than 
through applying measures for 
classifying teachers according to 
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level of ability. The proponents of 
uniform schedules of professional 
salaries believe that professional 
salaries will attract competent, pro- 
fessionally minded applicants into 
teaching, and that with adequate 
supervision, a uniformly high level 
of service will be maintained. 

If money is lacking, they say, let's 
change the distribution of public 
funds so that money will be avail- 
able for this basic function of gov- 
ernment—the education of our chil- 
dren and youth. 

No, say the proponents of merit 
schedules. Higher salaries than 
teachers get now can be defended in 
most communities, even without 
merit recognition, but when you 
begin to talk about $10,000 a 
year you are moving into the upper 
10 percent of incomes in the United 
States and the public cannot afford 
it and won't stand for it. If every- 
body is to reach the same maximum 
salary, the maximum cannot pos- 
sibly be taken up to professional 
levels. 

There are other issues, but most 
of them grow out of different an- 
swers to these three questions: Can 
teachers’ services be measured? If 
they can be measured, should the 
measures determine the amounts of 
salary? Should professional salaries 
be paid to the rank and file of 
teachers ? 

The hope is that the contenders 
on both sides will eventually listen 
to what the others are saying, give 
the other side credit for good faith 
and an earnest desire to advance 
American public education. e 
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Our Needs and Efforts Are at Odds 


The Revolution in American Education 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In Second Report to the President 


12 NOLUTIONARY changes are 
occurring in American education of 
which even yet we are only dimly 
aware. This nation has been pro- 
pelled into a challenging new edu- 
cational era since World War II by 
the convergence of powerful forces 
—an explosion of knowledge and 
population, a burst of technological 
and economic advances, the outbreak 
of ideological conflict, and the up- 
rooting of old political and cul- 
tural patterns on a world-wide scale, 
and an unparalleled demand by 
Americans for more and better edu- 
cation. 

These forces have created enor- 
mously increased educational chal- 
lenges of which we have not yet 
taken full stock and which our edu- 
cational institutions as a whole are 
ill-prepared to meet. The gap be- 
tween this nation’s educational 
needs and its educational effort is 
widening ominously. 

America would be heedless if she 
closed her eyes to the dramatic 
strides being taken by the Soviet 
Union in post-high-school educa- 
tion, particularly in the develop- 
ment of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. She would be inexcus- 
ably blind if she failed to see that 
the challenge of the next 20 years 
will require leaders not only in sci- 
ence and engineering and in busi- 
ness and industry, but in government 
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Condensed from.Second Report to 

the President, prepared by the Pres- 

ident’s Committee on Education be- 

yond the High School, Washington, 
D.C., 1-17. 
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and politics, in foreign affairs and 
diplomacy, in education and civic 
affairs. A responsible exercise of our 
nation’s role in world leadership 
also requires a broadened citizen in- 
terest in and understanding of for- 
eign relations. World peace and the 
survival of mankind may well de- 
pend on the way in which we edu- 
cate the citizens and leaders of to- 
morrow. 

Great changes have been taking 
place on the American education 
scene. Without realizing it, we have 
become a “society of students.” 
More than 40 million of us—one- 
quarter of the nation—are enrolled 
in formal education programs. Mil- 
lions more are involved in less for- 
mal educational efforts. 

No longer is there a_ single 
“American educational system.” 
Four major educational complexes 
have evolved—our traditional sys- 
tem of schools and colleges, an 
elaborate educational program under 
the military, a mushrooming system 
of education operated by private 
business for its own employes, and 
a great variety of programs of con- 
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tinuing education under the broad 
title of “adult education.” 

The rapid and parallel growth 
of these four educational areas re- 
veals the enormous demand for 
education in our society and raises 
serious questions. To what extent 
do they overlap, or complement, or 
remedy one another's defects? How 
well are they coordinated, and what 
can they learn from each other? 
What total economic resources are 
devoted to all four, with what efh- 
ciency and effectiveness, and how 
is the total divided? 


ANSWERS NEEDED 

Answers to these and many other 
questions are needed. These de- 
velopments are a part of the total 
field of ‘‘education beyond the high 
school.”” The President’s Commit- 
tee, however, found it necessary to 
focus its attention largely on col- 
leges and universities. The Commit- 
tee is acutely aware, of course, that 
the strength of education beyond the 
high school depends heavily on the 
strength of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Much of what is said in its Re- 
port, therefore, concerning the 
needs of higher education applies 
with equal force to the lower eche- 
lons of education. 

Our colleges and universities are 
expected by the American public to 
perform something close to a mir- 
acle in the next 10 to 15 years. 
They are called on to provide edu- 
cation of a continually improving 
quality to a far larger number of 
students—at least six million by 
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1970 compared to three million 
now. 

This great expansion of young 
people who will seek education be- 
yond high school represents an 
enormous opportunity and challenge 
for our society. But our institutions 
of higher learning, despite their re- 
markable achievements in the past, 
are in no shape today to meet the 
challenge. Their physical and 
economic resources are already 
strained ; their quality standards are 
even now in jeopardy, and their 
projected plans fall far short of the 
indicated need. 

No good could come, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee was convinced, 
from presenting a softer picture of 
the hard difficulties faced by our 
colleges and universities in the years 
ahead. But these difficulties are not 
so great that they cannot be over- 
come by the American people if 
they set themselves to the task. 

The Committee, viewing the con- 
ditions to be faced by Americans as 
they solve their educational prob- 
lems of the next 10 to 15 years, 
came to the following conclusions: 

1. If the United States is to be- 
come increasingly a society of stu- 
dents it must also become increas- 
ingly a society of teachers. Ways 
must be found to harness into the 
service of education a far larger 
number and variety of people, or- 
ganized around a highly skilled 
group of professional teaching and 
administrative personnel. 

2. The quantity of students and 
the quality of education cannot rise 
together unless basic educational re- 
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sources also rise with sufficient 
speed. The American people must 
be willing to devote a significantly 
greater proportion of the nation’s 
rising income to higher education or 
else colleges and universities will 
be forced to choose between poorer 
quality and sharply restricted enrol- 
ments. 

In either event hundreds of 
thousands of able young Americans 
would be deprived of the opportun- 
ity to develop their full capabilities. 

3. If an unwelcome choice were 
required between preserving quality 
and expanding enrolments, then 
quality should be preferred, be- 
cause it would do neither individ- 
uals nor the nation any good to 
masquerade mass production of 
mediocrity under the guise of higher 
education. But the choice between 
quality and quantity is not manda- 
tory. The nation needs more of 
both, and it can have more of both 
if it decides to do so. 


PUBLIC'S DECISION 


The decision rests much more 
with the public than with the edu- 
cators, and the public's decision 
must be expressed in terms of great- 
ly increased financial support for 
colleges and universities. 

4. The educators in their turn 


have a heavy obligation to put. 


these increased resources to their 
best use. Money alone will never be 
sufficient. Teachers must be enabled 
to increase their effectiveness, and 
buildings and all other educational 
resources must be used more efh- 
ciently, through improved manage- 
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ment and more effective academic 
procedures. 

5. By dint of strenuous effort by 
all concerned, the resources avail- 
able to higher education can be 
greatly enlarged. Yet even then they 
are unlikely to be sufficient to meet 
in full measure every need and 
every desire. Therefore, it is of the 
highest importance that priorities be 
wisely established and firmly ad- 
hered to, that careful and compre- 
hensive planning be done, with a 
high degree of lay participation, 
and that the efforts of neighboring 
institutions be better coordinated 
than ever before. 

There will at best be much un- 
finished business in 1970—but 


meantime anything short of maxi- 
mum efforts could place the long 
future of our democratic society in 


serious jeopardy. 

6. The coming years will require 
greater public understanding and 
support, a strong and sustained ef- 
fort to enlarge and improve higher 
education, a burst of imaginative 
experimentation and many changes 
in our conventional educational 
practices—changes comparable to 
the technological revolution in in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

What are the priorities as the 
Committee sees them? Certainly 
there are matters which require im- 
mediate attention. The most critical 
bottleneck to the expansion and im- 
provement of education in the 
United States is the mounting short- 
age of excellent teachers. Stating it 
briefly and simply, teacher's salaries 
must be raised, recruitment must be 
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increased, preparation must be ex- 
panded and improved, and teacher 
utilization must be improved. 

Educational opportunity must be 
expanded. The American goal is to 
enable each young person to de- 
velop to his or her full potential, 
irrespective of race, creed, national 
origin, or sex. There must be better 
guidance and _ counseling, help 
through loans, jobs, and scholar- 
ships. 

To handle twice as many stu- 
dents by 1970, existing institutions 
will have to be expanded and new 
ones created. Optimum use of avail- 
able facilities may require substan- 
tial changes in academic calendars, 
time schedules, and _ procedures. 
Communities, or groups of neigh- 
boring communities, faced with an 
impending shortage of higher-edu- 
cational capacity, will do well to 
consider new two-year community 
colleges as part of the solution. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Experience in a number of areas 
has demonstrated that, with care- 
fully planned facilities and pro- 
grams, community colleges can be 
highly effective in affording read- 
ily available opportunities for excel- 
lent education beyond the high 
school. 

In the next 10 years colleges and 
universities will require an enor- 
mous expansion of funds from all 
customary sources—besides tuition 
and fees, from alumni, corporations 
and other private donors, and from 
state and local governments. The 
Committee believes that state gov- 
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ernments, and in many cases local 
governments, can and should in- 
crease substantially their financial 
support of higher education. The 
Committee also recognizes, however, 
that some of the present forms of 
federal support must also be con- 
tinued and certain new forms pro- 
vided. 

The Committee believes that the 
role of the federal government in 
higher education should be defi- 
nitely residual. Certainly the fed- 
eral government should in no way 
assume powers of control, but it 
has nevertheless important obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in this 
area. 

The Committee wishes to empha- 
size above all else that what con- 
fronts this nation and its people 
essentially is neither a set of prob- 
lems nor a set of solutions which 
money alone can buy. What con- 
fronts us all is an enormous and 
unprecedented opportunity to de- 
velop the human resources of this 
nation to a broader and fuller de- 
gree than even our most optimistic 
forebearers ever dreamed of. 

The challenge presented by this 
opportunity points up, rather than 
supplants, the cardinal role of edu- 
cation. That role is to develop hu- 
man beings of high character, of 
courageous heart, and independent 
mind, who can transmit and enrich 
our society's intellectual, cultural, 
and spiritual heritage, who can ad- 
vance mankind's eternal quest for 
truth and beauty, and who can leave 
the world a better place than they 
found it. ° 
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A Conflict of Views 


The Two Traditions of Teacher Education 
in the United States 


PAUL WoOoDRING 


In New Directions in Teacher Education 


Meas of the conflicts and 
confusions found in teacher educa- 
tion today grow out of the fact 
that we have two distinct traditions 
of teacher education in the United 
States. 

The older tradition, which long 
controlled the education of second- 
ary teachers, and which still controls 
the education of college teachers, 
provides the basis for what may be 
called the academic or liberal-arts 
view of teacher education. 

The second tradition—which is 
newer although it now has a history 
of well over 100 years—is that of 
the professional educator and is 
most evident in the normal schools 
and teachers colleges, which have 
long provided a substantial number 
of elementary teachers and now pre- 
pare secondary teachers as well. The 
teacher education found in the uni- 
versity schools of education is an 
unsuccessful marriage of the two 
which has failed so far to synthesize 
the two philosophies. This failure 
may be seen in the sharp conflict 
of view which may be found be- 
tween professional educators and 
academic professors in many an 
American university. 

The two divergent traditions have 
led to differing conceptions of the 
proper curriculum for teacher edu- 
cation, and the widespread empha- 
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sis given to these curricular differ- 
ences have tended to obscure the 
fact that the underlying conflict is 
philosophical. While both  tradi- 
tions stress the importance of the 
human individual, the older one 
holds that formal education is prop- 
erly centered in the world of knowl- 
edge and is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the mind. The newer 
tradition prefers to place the stress 
on the “whole child.” It places 
great emphasis on the learning proc- 
ess and interprets this process in a 
way which extends it far beyond 
academic or intellectual learning. 

The newer tradition first gained 
its foothold in the elementary 
schools while schools of higher edu- 
cation have clung more firmly to 
the older tradition. The secondary 
schools have been caught between 
the two. 

The early American secondary 
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schools were, in large part, college 
preparatory institutions and it seems 
natural that an academy which pre- 
pared students for Yale and Har- 
vard should draw its faculty from 
among the graduates of those col- 
leges. It was assumed that a sound 
liberal and academic education was 
also the best teacher education and 
that, in selecting teachers, scholar- 
ship should be the prime requisite. 

The public high schools, which 
developed during the second half of 
the 19th century, continued this 
tradition and an A.B. degree was 
accepted as satisfactory evidence of 
preparation for high-school teach- 
ing. Professional training was rarely 
considered to be a necessary or even 
a desirable part of the high-school 
teacher's preparation. 


SPECIALIZATION 


As the academic content of 
schools and colleges became in- 
creasingly departmentalized  dur- 
ing the 19th century, secondary 
teachers became more and more 
specialized. High-school teachers, 
like the college professors who 
taught them, came to think of them- 
selves less as teachers than as his- 
torians, classicist, scientists, or 
mathematicians. 

Although the new tradition of 
the teacher as a subject specialist 
eventually reached down through 
the secondary schools, it never 
reached into the elementary schools 
except possibly in the case of music 
teachers. Teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools were of a different 
breed. Rarely, until recent decades, 


were they college graduates, and 
rarely were they expected to be 
scholars. The normal schools were 
developed for the specific purpose 
of improving elementary education 
by providing a new kind of teacher 
for the lower schools. 

The early normal schools accept- 
ed the prevailing emphasis on the 
Three R's but added a new emphasis 
on the nature and needs of the child 
as a growing human being. These 
schools were in no sense collegiate 
institutions and it was not intended 
that they should be. There seems to 
be little doubt, however, that they 
brought about a great improvement 
in elementary education. 

It was the rapid development of 
the free public high schools after 
1870 that changed all this and re- 
sulted in the development of nor- 
mal schools into degree-granting 
teachers colleges. And, now the 
teachers college—as an institution 
separate from universities and lib- 
eral arts colleges—is gradually be- 
ing replaced by the “‘state college’ — 
a generalized institution in which 
only a fraction of the students are 
preparing to become teachers. 

Even the remaining teachers col- 
leges have increased their liberal- 
arts offerings. Nevertheless, it is 
true that as a group teachers col- 
leges have continued to place a 
larger emphasis on _ professional 
courses than do liberal arts colleges 
which prepare teachers and this is 
particularly true of the programs for 
elementary teachers. 

It was during the first half of the 
present century—while many lib- 
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eral arts colleges had turned their 
backs on the problems of teacher 
education—that legal requirements 
for teacher certification were estab- 
lished in nearly all states. When the 
academic community awoke to what 
had happened it was loud in its de- 
nunciation of the certification laws 
. and the professional educators re- 
sponsible for them. Some thought 
they saw a conspiracy on the part of 
professional educators to take the 
responsibility for teacher education 
away from the world of scholarship. 


NO CONSPIRACY 


There was no conspiracy, of 
course, but it is quite true that the 
responsibility for teacher education 
had been allowed to slip out of the 
hands of the academic scholars. 
While the liberal arts colleges were 
ignoring the problems of teacher 
educators, a like-minded group of 
administrators and other profes- 
sional educators came to an agree- 
ment among themselves on _ the 
necessity for professional prepara- 
tion for teachers and transmitted 
their convictions into law. It was 
during this same period that the 
educators became imbued with a 
new philosophy of education, one 
far removed from the academic tra- 
ditions of the liberal arts colleges. 

Many liberal-arts professors re- 
mained convinced that professional 
courses of any kind were inconsis- 
tent with the proper aims of the 
liberal arts college and that the 
presence of such courses in the cur- 
riculum would vitiate the liberal- 
arts program. It was feared that the 
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increasingly heavy load of profes- 
sional requirements would make it 
impossible to prepare teachers with 
sound liberal-arts backgrounds and 
a number of colleges refused to 
offer any professional courses what- 
ever. Professional educators, how- 
ever, were adamant in their insist- 
ence that professional requirements 
could not be lowered and ought, 
indeed, to be raised still higher. 

Conflict between the two points 
of view reached a climax in the 
early 1950's with the publication of 
numerous controversial books and 
magazine articles and a renewed 
public interest in the schools and 
their teachers. It was into this at- 
mosphere of confusion, uncertainty, 
and acrimony that The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education was 
born. 

With the encouragement and fi- 
nancial assistance of The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, a 
number of liberal-arts faculties 
have, in the past five years, explored 
the problems of teacher education. 
The faculties which have given care- 
ful attention to the problems have 
come, often reluctantly, to the con- 
clusion that a certain amount of 
professional preparation is a neces- 
sary background for both elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, re- 
gardless of the legal requirement for 
certification. 

Some have sought ways of pro- 
viding this outside the regular four- 
year liberal-arts curriculum, either 
through summer-school courses or 
during a fifth year which includes 
an internship in the public schools 
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with correlated professional semi- 
nars or classes. A few, after a 
thorough investigation of the entire 
problem of teacher preparation, 
have introduced reorganized profes- 
sional courses into the undergrad- 
uate curriculum. As the findings 
from these projects are correlated 
and disseminated, new patterns be- 
gin to emerge. 


FOUR APPROACHES 


If we assume that teacher prep- 
aration must include both liberal 
and professional education and that 
these two must be brought into 
harmony with each other in some 
organized pattern, there would ap- 
pear to be four ways of approach- 
ing the problem: 

1. A fifth year of professional 
training and experience can be 
provided for liberal-arts graduates. 

2. Liberal arts colleges can be en- 
couraged to incorporate essential 
professional training into their pro- 
grams in ways which will not vitiate 
the liberal-arts program. 

3. Universities can be encouraged 


to devise new programs which rep- , 


resent the best thinking of both 
academic and professional faculties. 

4. Teachers colleges can be as- 
sisted in providing better liberal- 
arts programs and in reorganizing 
their professional courses in such 
a way as to eliminate proliferation 
and duplication. 

The fourth possibility has so far 
received little attention from The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Perhaps the reason is that 
the presidents of teachers colleges 


have shown too little indication of 
willingness to attack these problems 
vigorously and have submitted too 
few imaginative proposals for Fund 
assistance. 

Much more attention has been 
given to programs of teacher edu- 
cation within liberal arts colleges 
and universities but the major em- 
phasis, during the early years of 
The Fund's existence, has been on 
fifth-year programs for liberal-arts 
graduates. 

This emphasis has opened a new 
source of teacher supply and has 
provided for the schools many lib- 
erally educated teachers who with- 
out the new programs would have 
been lost to the profession. 

The long-range solutions, how- 
ever, must affect all institutions 
which educate teachers whether they 
be universities, teachers colleges, or 
colleges of liberal arts. We cannot 
ignore the fact that the greater num- 
bers of our teachers always have 
come from among the more intelli- 
gent boys and girls of the lower eco- 
nomic classes who look on the 
teaching profession as an opportu- 
nity to be of service while moving 
upward from the unskilled and 
skilled-labor groups. Parents of their 
counterparts in the upper income 
groups generally prefer to have their 
children enter the more remunera- 
tive professions. 

Such potential teachers are not 
found, in large numbers, among the 
graduates of the more socially selec- 
tive private colleges. They must be 
found wherever they are and pro- 
vided with opportunity for the best 
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kind of teacher education we know 
how to give them. 


NEEDS ARE GREAT 

Never has there been a greater 
need for research and experimenta- 
tion in teacher education and teach- 
er recruitment, but neither has there 
been a time when experimentation 
was so certain to lead to controversy. 
The conflict of views has been 
brought to the attention of the 
American people at a time when 
the teacher shortage is one of alarm- 


Programs for the improvement 
of teacher education must include an 
effort to synthesize the conflicting 
views and at the same time must 
look for new sources in teacher re- 
cruitment. Experimental attacks 
must look for new sources in teach- 
er recruitment. Experimental at- 
tacks must be bold, imaginative, and 
philosophically oriented as well as 
adequately financed. 

Money alone is useless unless it is 
coupled with sound ideas. The work 
now being done represents only a 


ing magnitude and threatens, at the 
higher levels particularly, to become 
increasingly serious. 


beginning. The possibilities are end- 
less for those who wish to strike 
out in new directions. @ 


Training Future Teachers 


@ IN the light of the accumulation of knowledge and the 
cultural demands for a higher quality of education, four 
years of college preparation and a B.A. degree are no longer 
adequate for either elementary or secondary school teachers. 
Five years of preparation and an M.A. degree now should 
be the basic requirement for teachers all over the nation, 
and, as soon as possible, the period of preparation should 
be extended to six years, especially for high-school teachers. 
In a six-year program, adequate general education, speciali- 
zation, and professional preparation could be included 
and an internship could become part of the preparation of 
every teacher.—I. James Quillen, Stanford University. 


e If Teachers College, Columbia University, is an indi- 
cation, outstanding graduates of liberal arts colleges are 
going into teaching and regard its training and certification 
requirements as challenging as those demanded by engineer- 
ing, medicine, law, and other professions. More than 60 
percent of the young men and women preparing to be 
high-school teachers in the Teachers College special pro- 
grams for liberal-arts graduates were honor students and 
scholastic leaders in many other ways, according to a recent 
release by the institution. 
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The Teacher Still Tops the List 


What Parents Want to Know about 
Their Child’s School 


IRVING W. Stout and GRACE LANGDON 
In The Nation’s Schools 


Scuoots play a vital role in 
the child’s life. They directly affect 
the family life. Parents want to 
know about everyday school hap- 
penings, how the Three R’s are 
taught, the various school regula- 
tions, how the tax dollar is spent. 
They are deeply interested in know- 
ing their child’s teacher and are 
eager to have the opportunity to talk 
with her about their youngster’s 
progress. 

These are a few of the findings 
from a study conducted at Arizona 
State College in 1955-56. 

The study was made through per- 
sonal informal interviews in 900 
homes which had 2145 children in 
school. All grades were represented 
and most of the children were in the 
public schools. The schools attended 
were in rural areas, villages, small 
towns, medium-sized towns, and 
cities. 

Two hundred of the interviews 
were conducted in states scattered 
across the United States. While 700 
of them took place in Arizona, more 
than 150 of these were with fami- 
lies who had lived previously in 31 
other states, Alaska, and nine for- 
eign countries, and their children 
had attended schools in these places. 
The families represented in the in- 
terviews were from all walks of life. 

The interviewers asked just one 
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question of parents: “What do 
you want to know about your child's 
school?” In many interviews it came 
out that the school their child at- 
tended had done a thoughtful and 
thorough job of keeping parents in- 
formed. However, this was not al- 
ways the case, and comments show- 
ed that in some schools little or no 
effort had been made to keep par- 
ents informed. 

The statements and comments of- 
fered in the interviews reveal a 
startlingly clear picture of the way 
these parents feel about their child’s 
school. Generally speaking, this is a 
picture of profound belief in the 
school as an institution, and of 
genuine concern that it fulfill the 
high function they feel it should, 
and of deep respect for and accept- 
ance of it as an established part of 
our way of living, and a vital in- 
fluence in their child’s life. 

The general tone of the inter- 
views was not one of complaining, 
griping, or fault finding. It was 
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markedly the opposite. True, there 
were complaints. Often parents said 
they wished thus and so might be 
different. But the very strength of 
their feeling accented the depth of 
their interest. 

Not one interview failed to carry 
a statement of desire to know about 
some specific phase of the curricu- 
lum. High on the list are the Three 
R’s. There was general concern and 
some apprehension expressed lest a 
child might move through the 
grades without acquiring what par- 
ents believe to be adequate facility 
in use of the fundamental skills. 

Yet there was almost equal con- 
cern lest, in emphasizing these, 
their child be deprived of experi- 
ences with music, art materials, sci- 
ence, and physical education. Many 
spoke also of wanting assurance that 
human relationships are given full 
attention. One father said vehement- 
ly: “If people can’t get along with 
other people, of what use are the 
Three R's?” 

Mentioned frequently was a feel- 
ing of confusion about the newer 
ways of teaching. Parents wonder 
about the results of more classroom 
freedom than they themselves had 
known and they wish there might 
be more opportunity to hear from 
school people how ideas about 
teaching have changed and why. 
Yet support was revealed for 
thoughtful, well considered, care- 
fully instituted changes in curricu- 
lums, in methods of teaching, in 
school administration, in general 
school planning that would prove 
heartening to any school adminis- 
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trator who welcomes such support. 

Discipline was one matter on 
which virtually every parent had 
something to say. Parents unani- 
mously wanted to know about it in 
their child’s school. They wanted to 
be assured that their child was in 
a school and a room where he 
would learn to respect authority, 
law and order; where the teacher 
deserved and demanded respect; 
where good work habits were ex- 
pected and taught. With few ex- 
ceptions they decried harsh disci- 
pline, and they deplored threats, 
appeals to fear, and corporal pun- 
ishment. 


NOT BUSYNESS ALONE 


It seems significant that discipline 
so often was spoken of in connec- 
tion with the child having enough 
to do; with the work being interest- 
ing and challenging; with a child 
having a chance to use initiative but 
with the teacher holding a firm 
hand; with individual attention 
from the teacher; with a teacher 
worthy of respect and with genuine 
interest in each child. 

The desire of parents to know 
about homework also was virtually 
unanimous. Some thought there was 
too much; some too little; some the 
wrong kind, but all wanted to know 
about it. A study of all these com- 
ments gives an enlightening glimpse 
of how they look on homework as 
telling them something of what 
goes on at school. It gives them an 
idea of what the teacher is trying to 
help the children to learn. 


Repeatedly parents said they 
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wished the teacher would let them 
know how to help at home. Over 
and over they said they feared that 
what they do with well-meaning 
intent may prove more confusing 
than helpful. Yet they believe they 
should help and they want to. 

The school’s attitude toward par- 
ents was spoken of again and again 
as something these parents wanted 
to know about. Frequently there 
was the statement, and more often 
the implication, that they would 
welcome being looked on as an asset 
but that they felt it to be other- 
wise. They would like to be of more 
help than they feel is welcome. 
They would like to be told specifi- 
cally how they can help and would 
welcome an opportunity to offer sug- 
gestions. 


BETTER COMMUNICATION 


Implicit in the parents’ sugges- 
tions is the wish for open lines of 
communication. It is not to be sup- 
posed that in many of the schools 
represented these do not exist. On 
the contrary, it was evident that 
they do exist and certain parents be- 
spoke their appreciation for them. 

Nor is it to be supposed that all 
the parents have a yearning to be 
of help to the school. Some said that 
it was the business of the school to 
see to it that the child learned and 
all they wanted to know was that 
he did. They did not feel that the 
school should look to the parents to 
do its work. These, however, were 
in a small minority. 

Among all the parents queried 
only a few failed to mention grad- 


ing, reporting, and promotion as 
matters about which they want to 
know. They spoke of wanting 
grades that let them know with cer- 
tainty how their child is doing. 
Most of those who mentioned the 
system of grading that used “'S’’ for 
satisfactory and “U’’ for unsatis- 
factory are definitely and emphati- 
cally opposed to it. 


“s-U"’ Is “U"’ 

Some parents had attended meet- 
ings in which administrators had ex- 
plained the ‘S-U"’ system in ad- 
vance and given reasons for the 
change. In these cases objections 
were more moderate, but even so 
the system was looked on unfavor- 
ably. The consensus was in favor of 
the ‘‘1-2-3-4-5” or “A-B-C-D-E” 
system. 

A few parents spoke up for the 
percentage system. Always the com- 
ments and objections pointed to the 
same thing. Parents want to know 
what their child is doing in school 
and they want some system that tells 
them. 

Appreciation was indicated of 
teacher comments on report cards. 
Teacher reporting by interview was 
mentioned by many and with ap- 
proval, although the 15 minutes al- 
lowed for each interview was con- 
sidered woefully inadequate. 

The promotion system ranked 
high among things these parents 
said they wanted to know about. 
Those who spoke of the social pro- 
motion plan—and many did—tend- 
ed to be either unfavorable in mild 
degree or violently opposed. Those 
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whose child was in a school where 
it is in use almost unanimously de- 
plored the plan and wanted none of 
it for their child. 

These parents wanted to know 
about much more than the happen- 
ings within their child’s classroom. 
They spoke of wanting to know 
about school services as they affect 
their child, about the administrative 
details of the school, about the over- 
all school setup and planning. 

They wanted to know about 
school finances; what the school tax 
money goes for; on what basis 
budgets are set up; what planning 
is being done ahead to provide ade- 
quate space and up-to-date equip- 
ment: how district lines are deter- 
mined, and so on. Scarcely an ad- 
ministrative detail could be thought 
of that wasn’t mentioned a suffi- 
cient number of times to have sig- 
nificance to the administrator who 
looks on giving information to par- 
ents as a vital part of his public- 
relations program. 


WHO'S THE TEACHER? 


In spite of all these interests, 
these parents pointed again and 
again to the teacher as the most 
important single factor in their 
child’s school life. The statement 
was made many times that “the 
teacher is the key to it all.” Often 
it was the teacher who was mention- 
ed as the first and most important 
matter on which they wanted in- 
formation. 

Parents want to know what kind 
of person their child’s teacher is. 
They want a teacher for their child 
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who is well, vigorous, interested, 
up-to-date. While some spoke of 
wanting a teacher who is young, 
many spoke in favor of experience. 
Again and again mention was made 
of love of children as one of the 
basic qualifications without which 
they believe no person should be 
in the classroom. Others were ade- 
quate preparation for teaching and 
skill in teaching so that the child 
would have every opportunity to 
learn. 

Parents want to mow their 
child’s teacher. Many think casual 
meetings at P.T.A. unsatisfactory. 
Parents also want to know how 
teachers are chosen; what qualifica- 
tions the school sets up as require- 
ments for employment; what sal- 
aries are paid; if these are not sufhi- 
cient to attract a high quality of 
teacher, why they are not raised; 
what the arrangements are for re- 
tirement. 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
the parents in the 900 homes cov- 
ered in this study are sufficiently 
typical of parents the country over 
to suggest that what they have said 
may well be given serious consid- 
eration by administrators and teach- 
ers. An administrator who knows 
what it is that parents want to 
know and who wants them to have 
the information they want will find 
ways to inform them. 

He will also help his teachers 
know what to tell the parents and 
how to tell it. Above all, such an 
administrator and his teachers will 
realize the importance of doing this. 
This is public relations at its best. @ 





The Worst Calamity or the Best Hope? 


Conditions and Principles of Core 


ARTHUR HopPE 


In Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


ve core is many things to many 
people; ranging all the way from 
the worst calamity that ever befell 
American schools to the best hope 
for the effective education of citi- 
zens for American democracy. It is 
probably neither of these. To some, 
core is no more than a fleeting rela- 
tionship drawn between two sub- 
jects; to others, it is the combining 
of basic elements of two subjects in- 
to a newly organized subject. Some 
teachers operate in core classes in 
much the same way as do the most 
conventional teachers in the most 
traditional subject classes; other 
core teachers operate with their stu- 
dents in entirely different ways, 
using radically experimental meth- 
ods and resources. 

What the core is and how it 
operates sometimes seem to be mat- 
ters of opinion, or of the writings 
on core one may have encountered. 
Certain it is that the core is not en- 
tirely new, and that its methods 
and resources are not unique to 
core alone. 

No informed person claims the 
core to be the ultimate panacea for 
all the ills that beset our schools or 
to be the best possible vehicle for 
doing what it purports to do. In- 
deed, those who understand core 
best are willing to admit its ex- 
perimental nature. Nevertheless, 
core does represent one of the most 
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promising ways known today of 
serving some of the basic purposes 
of the secondary school. 

The core is concerned with gen- 
eral education, or with those school 
experiences which all students 
should have in common, hence, the 
term “common learnings” is often 
used in discussions of core, and 
schools frequently require core for 
all students in a given grade or at 
a given school level. It is designed 
to help youngsters establish a cer- 
tain core of background in knowl- 
edge, skills, understanding, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations which they 
may hold in common with each 
other and with all citizens generally. 

Because they are all citizens in 
common, certain demands and ex- 
pectations will be placed on them: 
for example, to be able to com- 
municate effectively; to identify 
problems, plan solutions, act on 
conclusions, and check results; to 
cooperate with others in the attack 
on mutual problems or interests; to 
assume responsibility for their own 
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decisions or actions and for the wel- 
fare of all the groups and communi- 
ties to which they belong; to know 
and understand and appreciate the 
characteristics, the values, the prob- 
lems, and the potentialities of our 
common culture; to develop a cer- 
tain loyalty and dedication to its 
perpetuation and improvement; and 
to understand and improve them- 
selves or persons and their com- 
munities in general. 


BASIC CONCERNS 


To these ends, youngsters need to 
develop not only knowledge and 
understanding, but also initiative, 
creative abilities, cooperation, and 
certain powers of action. Such are 
the basic concerns of the core: the 
common learnings of general edu- 
cation at the secondary level. 

Of course the core does not repre- 
sent the whole of the secondary- 
school program. Schools must also 
provide for the “special education” 
of youngsters; for the personal and 
peculiar individual needs and inter- 
ests which may form the base of 
vocational or avocational pursuits. 
That is why schools should continue 
to provide several years of language, 
of mathematics, or science, or social 
studies, or art, or any other subject 
area for which there is need. Meet- 
ing such needs of youngsters is ob- 
viously ot the function of the core. 

Typically the core consumes a 
larger block of time than regular 
subjects, although it is not unique 
in this. For example, homemaking 
and art classes require multiple 
periods. For its best operation, class 
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enrolments should include no more 
than 20 to 30 students. 

The very nature of the core requires 
intimate involvement of each stu- 
dent, frequent participation of each 
member, personal guidance for each 
boy or girl, and teamwork and co- 
operation in the group and the sub- 
groups. The teacher in the core 
should be encouraged to continue 
his association with a given student 
group for at least a full year and 
possibly for more than that. Such 
outcomes as personal growth and 
improvement are difficult to attain 
unless leaders can maintain their 
association with a group for a pro- 
tracted length of time. 


“COOP” EFFORT 


The core places high value on 
teachers and pupils working to- 
gether in planning teaching-learn- 
ing units to be carried on by the 
class. We know that where young- 
sters have an opportunity to help in 
planning, the learning experiences 
are more meaningful and more 
practical to them. Under these cir- 
cumstances they learn more, they re- 
tain what they learn longer, and 
they are able to use those major at- 
titudes and behavior patterns which 
the learning experiences involve. 

Content in the core must be or- 
ganized flexibly and must be drawn 
from problems or areas of living 
which are important in the everyday 
lives of youngsters. They must have 
to do with the common learnings, 
the general education of these 
young people—problems such as 
housing, juvenile delinquency or 
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crime, public health, highway safe- 
ty, the furthering of their own edu- 
cations, rearing a family, or recrea- 
tion facilities in their neighbor- 
hood. 

In the core, special effort is made 
to use a wide variety of resources 
and to help youngsters learn to se- 
lect those most useful from among 
the many kinds of resources which 
are available for them. 


BIG, BIG PROBLEM 


Obviously we would need more 
than a book on the subject to help 
us solve the problem, say, of recrea- 
tional facilities in our neighbor- 
hood. We would want to take trips 
into the community to see what the 
recreation facilities are. We would 
want to talk with the director of 
parks. We would want to talk with 
people who have made health and 
recreation their profession. We 
would want to gather the opinions 
of parents in the neighborhood, 
and, of course, of the youngsters 
themselves. We could call in people 
from our own faculty such as the 
guidance counselor, who might offer 
ideas concerning available recrea- 
tional facilities in lieu of certain 
kinds of behavior problems which 
he had to deal with in his work. 


We might want to view motion ° 


pictures made of unusually good 
recreational facilities in other com- 
munities. We might want to talk 
with building construction people 
in the community to see what kinds 
of resources they might be willing 
to make available. So the number 
and variety of persons, places, and 


things which might be drawn on to 
help solve just this one problem 
could be very broad indeed. 

This example also illustrates the 
variety of learning experiences 
which can be provided in the study 
of such problems. And not every- 
body in the core class does the same 
thing at the same time. One group 
might be diligently pouring over 
books and magazines in order to 
gather data which they need to con- 
tribute to the solution of the prob- 
lem, while another might be down- 
town completely away from the 
school interviewing people in the 
community who might have per- 
tinent information. It should be 
quite clear that, where so many dif- 
ferent kinds of activities are avail- 
able, it will be a much simpler task 
to meet the individual differences 
among youngsters. At the same time 
the fact should not be overlooked 
that it is also important to provide 
certain kinds of experiences for 
youngsters where they do not ap- 
parently have unusual ability and 
where they may even have little or 
no interest. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of the core is to provide com- 
prehensive and careful guidance for 
all youngsters. The core teacher has 
an unusual opportunity to observe 
individuals or small groups very 
closely, and when not occupied in 
aiding students with their work, he 
may be able to carry on private con- 
ferences with individuals or very 
small groups concerning their per- 
sonal problems, no matter what the 
nature of these problems might be. 
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The core places a great deal of 
emphasis on action geared toward 
improvement of the problem or area 
being studied. If the experiences 
of youngsters in the core are first- 
hand, they involve problems which 
are real and meaningful to the 
youngsters, and if they grow out of 
everyday occurrences in the neigh- 
borhoods and in the immediate com- 
munities of the students, then it 
would seem entirely reasonable that 
the end toward which the students 
would strive would be to cause 
things to happen that would effect 
a solution of the problem. This is a 
unique characteristic of the core. 

In so many classes which young- 
sters have in school, they learn a 
great many facts. They even de- 
velop considerable skill, yet all 
too often these are quite unrelated 
to the real problems which they 
meet from day to day. When—as in 
the core—real problems are brought 
into the classroom, it seems only 
natural that the student should work 
at them, wherever possible, until 
solutions are actually found. Having 
decided on solutions, the youngsters 
should be encouraged to implement 
their findings. The conclusions stu- 
dents come to should not only lend 
themselves to action, but they 
should be put into action. 

Evaluation in the core must take 
place at many periods, and it must 
involve all those who are in any 
way connected with the activities of 
the class or at least give them some 
opportunity to be represented in the 
evaluation of the total experience. 
Certainly this involves the students 
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themselves. Frequently it will be 
necessary to bring in parents or 
other lay people, the guidance coun- 
selor or supervisor, or one of the 
resource persons in the school. It is 
in their general attitudes and their 
more or less typical behavior in all 
kinds of situations outside the class- 
room that youngsters reveal what 
they have actually learned in the 
classroom. 


EVERYONE ERRS 

People who work in the core 
should expect to make mistakes. 
They should learn from the mis- 
takes they make, but they should 
not fear them. Much of the work 
done by the teachers in the core 
is of a trial and error nature, since 
very few teachers have actually been 
trained to work in the core in the 
classroom. 

Mistakes should be taken in stride 
by both teachers and administrators, 
by both pupils and parents. The 
mistakes should be examined and 
whatever can be learned from them 
should be learned. 

But credit also should be given 
when worthwhile accomplishments 
accrue to core classes. The best 
characteristics of the core, when set 
into proper motion, should produce 
good results, because in many cases 
they represent the best that is 
known about teaching and learning 
in today’s schools. There should be 
no hesitancy about gathering the 
facts, not only about the shortcom- 
ings but also about the accomplish- 
ments. We should profit by them 
both. s 








No Effort Can Be Too Great 


Coordinating Community Forces for Action 


JOHN SLAWSON 


or BELIEVE that the schools 
function best in partnership with 
the community. Indeed, I would go 
further: Weaknesses and _break- 
downs of that partnership have 
caused some of the major problems 
now facing our public schools. 
These problems will become more 
and more intensified as long as the 
school remains isolated from the 
community. 

This situation is relatively new. 
Public education in the United 
States was created by laymen. In- 
deed, it was administered and super- 
vised by laymen until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. In those 
days, teaching had its own Three R’s 
—the rod, the rule, andthe little red 
school. There was good reason why 
school-community relations present- 
ed few problems: The school was 
run by the community. The teacher 
was merely the “hired hand” or 
rather the hired policeman—expect- 
ed to keep order and little else. 

The professionalization of teach- 
ing has brought uncounted benefits 
to public education, but it has also 
helped create a major problem— 
that of a growing distance between 
the school and the citizens who 
brought it into being and who 
alone can keep it going. In school- 
community relations, distance does 
not always make the heart grow 
fonder. The problem, then, is to 
embrace the benefits of profession- 
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alization without alienating the vol- 
unteer. True, you may say, but what 
can be done about it? 

I believe at least two important 
tasks are waiting to be done. The 
first is to define the roles of school 
and community as precisely as pos- 
sible. In meeting the needs of the 
school—in formulating educational 
policy, in planning the curriculum, — 
in developing the methodology of 
teaching, in financing public educa- 
tion—-what functions belong to the 
community ? And similarly, in meet- 
ing the needs of the community, 
what exactly are the functions and 
capacities of the schools? 

Second, it is important to define 
the responsibilities of both school 
and community for developing ef- 
fective means of communication. 
Otherwise, there can be no hore of 
fruitful collaboration. 

Let us begin with the question 
of roles. What is needed, I believe, 
is a clear-cut recognition that educa- 
tional policies, educational direc- 
tions, and educational goals, should 
be established in consultation with 
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the community. Methods are clearly 
in the professional domain, but cer- 
tainly the school owes an obligation 
to explain its methods to the com- 
munity. 

Now for the school’s functions 
and capacities in meeting the needs 
of our society—or, to put it more 
simply, what should the schools 
teach and what can they teach effec- 
tively. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


A consensus on what they should 
teach was arrived at by the 1955 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. It was, if one must put it 
in a few words, a restatement of the 
age-old goals of education: intellec- 
tual competence, vocational compe- 
tence, and civic competence. As to 
what the schools can teach effec- 
tively: We must first decide which 
activities are clearly within the spe- 
cial competence of the school; which 
must be shared with community 
organizations; and which are clearly 
outside the school’s domain. 

Some components of our present- 
day curriculum, such as home and 
family living, mental health, sex 
education, and the like, while ac- 
cepted as school activities, are clear- 
ly of special interest to various social 
agencies, public and private. Now, 
where these agencies exist, I see no 
reason why the school should as- 
sume primary responsibility. Instead, 
it would be far better for all con- 
cerned to work out a plan of shared 
responsibilities, the school assuming 
only those which outside groups 
are not competent to handle. 
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There is a truism in all institu- 
tions, be they organizations or 
school systems, that the more you 
scatter your shots, the less effective 
you are in any one direction. We 
Americans have traditionally pinned 
our faith on the magic of education, 
but there are times when we need 
less faith in magic and more sober 
assessment of capacities to do a job. 
There are times when “let the 
school do it!’’ can bring on disas- 
trous consequences. 

The latest case in point is the 
clamor in some quarters for reli- 
gious education in the classroom. Let 
me say right here that I believe the 
public schools must develop pro- 
grams which are designed, as the 
White House Conference phrased it, 
“to faster moral, ethical, and spirit- 
ual values.”” But jumping to the con- 
clusion that this means teaching 
religion does not merely stretch the 
point; it distorts—indeed denies 
—a principle basic to American so- 
ciety—namely, that the child’s re- 
ligious education belongs legally 
and morally within the church, the 
synagogue, and the home. 

Now let us turn to perhaps the 
most important of the tasks that 
need attention: the development of 
effective communication between 
school and community. 

Traditionally, school personnel 
have looked askance at the average 
community group. It appears, more 
often than not, as an intruder, pres- 
suring to foist its own private and 
particular program on the school, 
or to eliminate from the curriculum 
some part considered inimical to the 
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group’s selfinterest. And parents 
likewise are too often seen in an in- 
vidious light—selfishly preoccupied 
with their own children; crying for 
better schooling but unwilling to 
raise taxes; holding the teacher to a 
stern moral code, yet quick to up- 
‘braid him for stern behavior; ex- 
pecting teachers to be paragons of 
civic virtue, yet insisting they stand 
aloof from controversial civic activi- 
ties. 

The community, on the other 
hand, has its own negative reactions 
to the school—resentment at paying 
teachers full-time wages for what 
some people call a part-tirhe job, 
mistrust of teaching itself as an off- 
beat profession embraced by starry- 


eyed dreamers seeking retreat from 
life. 


SELFEDUCATION NEEDED 


Obviously, both school personnel 
and community leadership stand in 
need of selfeducation to eliminate 
their stereotypes of each other and 
disentangle fact from fantasy. 

One question which naturally 
arises is this: How can the school 
collaborate with the community in 
such fashion as to safeguard its own 
integrity, take advantage of con- 
structive proposals, and yet defend 
itself against unwise or selfish 
propositions which descend on 
every school superintendent’s desk 
every day of the week? 

I would suggest, first of all, that 
the procedure traditionally followed 
in dealing with this problem be 
scrapped. To put it bluntly, some 
administrators and teachers are in 
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the habit of receiving the commu- 
nity’s visitations as if defending a 
beachhead against enemy invasion— 
disregarding the verifiable fact that 
many civic groups fully recognize 
the importance of maintaining the 
integrity of the school curriculum 
and the freedom of the professional 
educator. 

I submit it would be the better 
part of wisdom for the school— 
mainly the administrator, but also 
the teacher in some situations— 
to have at hand a consultative body, 
a citizens’ committee representing 
the total community, to which the 
proposals of every organization 
could be brought. This committee 
would embrace different points of 
view—tried and trusted friends of 
education, as well as those moved 
more by skepticism than by faith. 

Its very existence would make 
clear that the school curriculum is 
not the responsibility of the edu- 
cator alone, but of the whole com- 
munity. Unwise, extreme, or un- 
workable proposals would be bound 
to draw fire from some community 
groups; thus, the professional 
would be relieved of holding the 
fort alone. Instead, he would as- 
sume an entirely different role—that 
of educational counsel. He would 
advise as to the workability of a 
proposal, the capacity of the school 
to undertake it, the degree to which 
it might conflict with other objec- 
tives long maintained, and its wis- 
dom from a strictly professional 
viewpoint. 

I know that in some quarters it is 
quite popular to insist that the best 
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citizens’ committee must consist of 
highly placed individuals who are 
obligated to no one, whose inde- 
pendent minds can be brought to 
bear on school problems without ex- 
traneous influence affecting their 
judgments. I know, too, that many 
school people prefer ‘ad hoc com- 
mittees, created by the superintend- 
ent or the board of education to 
deal with specific problems, and dis- 
missed when the crisis is over. But 
let us not be deluded by such wish- 
ful—in fact, outmoded—thinking. 

Where today does one find any 
highly placed individuals who are 
without group ties? Moreover, ex- 
cept in the smallest communities, 
power no longer is exercised solely 
through individuals, but rather 
through groups. And finally, to as- 
sume that community groups will 
permit themselves to be summoned 
and dismissed at will by superintend- 
ents or boards of education is to 
believe the public far more gullible 
and more willing to be manipu- 
lated than it is. 

Thus, I believe that the schools 
have great need for permanent ad- 
visory councils which are cross-sec- 
tional in composition, involving in- 
dividuals and groups with prestige 
in the community. These councils or 
committees at all times must be 
representative. 

An important point in the form- 
ing of an advisory committee is tim- 
ing. The schools must not wait until 
a situation is hopelessly overheated 
and open attacks on school per- 
sonnel and policy are breaking out. 
When a well-established advisory 
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committee already is working har- 
moniously with the school, an ef- 
fective preventive campaign can be 
inaugurated. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Of course there is another side of 
the advisory committee coin: The 
community groups must recognize 
that their function is advisory. They 
must prevent any person or group 
from exploiting the committee— 
using it to visit unwarranted pres- 
sures on the school. 

Like all forward-looking endeav- 
ors, school-community collaboration 
brings both benefits and problems. 
The benefits are obvious: increased 
support for the schools, resistance 
against unwarranted attacks, enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, and, hope- 
fully, a finer educational institution 
and a stronger community. 

In coping with the problems that 
are bound to arise, the professional 
educator has numerous safeguards: 
first a cross-sectional, fully represent- 
ative committee of an advisory na- 
ture; second, maintenance of the 
school authority—board of educa- 
tion, superintendent, principal—as 
the medium through which the com- 
munity relates to the professional; 
and, above all, the organized 
strength of their own profession. 

Regardless of what hazards lie 
ahead, the benefits surely are worth 
the risk. In the light of the crisis 
facing the schools, no sacrifice, no 
exertion is too great. We must con- 
summate the partnership which is 
the only true guardian of American 
education. e 











Are You One of the Inspired Few? 


What the Gifted Need Is 
Inspirational Teaching 


JOsEPH LEESE 
In New York State Education 


WM are all aware that the gift- 
ed can learn rapidly and easily, re- 
tain unusually well, are curious and 
imaginative, enjoy independent 
study, and generally have more than 
enough energy to apply to selected 
tasks. Unfortunately, possession of 
these potentials does not guarantee 
their appropriate use. Too often we 
find the gifted under-achieving, ad- 
justing themselves to the mediocrity 
about them, and wasting their time. 

The inspirational teacher does not 
permit such misdirection and waste. 
He is constantly at work to locate 
the special talents in each child and 
to arouse in him the will to apply 
himself. He suggests, assigns, chal- 
lenges in ways to fix good habits, 
develop confidence in self, extend 
knowledge and skill, promote curi- 
Osity, use imagination. 

Such a teacher is remembered be- 
cause he opens vistas, because he 
protects against the waste of ability 
and energy. Gaylord recalls that he 
was inspired by his music teacher. 
He developed a hi-fi set at home, 
he says, because this teacher asked 
him to listen to records with him, 
pointing out how much is lost in 
ordinary reproduction. If the teach- 
er knew there was something there 
to hear, Gaylord felt he wanted to 
hear it, too. But he relates that the 
reason he really wanted to hear 
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came from the way in which his 
teacher talked about music, the in- 
tensity in his voice, the conviction in 
his expression, the simple assump- 
tion that Gaylord, too, knew what 
he was talking about. 

It seems almost impossible to 
identify exactly what it is that the 
inspirational teacher actually does. 
This may be because to invitation, to 
suggestion, to enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, to each offer of aid, there have 
been added gesture, persuasive and 
exciting words and images, spark- 
ling and expectant eyes and smiles, 
all with appropriate timing against 
a background of positive rapport, 
mutual respect, broad teacher in- 
formation, and understanding. 

Certainly, gifted students, when 
questioned about a certain inspira- 
tional teacher, recall that he had a 
zest for life, that his enthusiasm for 
his job seemed unlimited, that he 
appeared in every way to love what 
he did. They speak of their confi- 
dence in and respect for the schol- 
arship of this teacher and how 
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they were invited by this teacher to 
equal and surpass. Very little else 
compensates for this attribute. As it 
effortlessly capitalizes on, and more 
often than not arouses the competi- 
tive, the need for respect and ap- 
proval, it promotes depth and 
breadth of learning. The motive 
power developed seldom subsides, 
and as John put it, “You must never 
go back on what he has made you 
expect of yourself.” 


HIGH EXPECTATIONS 


Another characteristic commented 
on by students of the inspirational 
teacher is the power “to make one 
think for himself.” Not completely 
distinct from the requirement to 
think, yet different enough and 
much greater in scope is the demand 
for care, precision, persistence, and 
completion. Quite clearly the gifted 
do not want an easy time of it. 
Larry put it simply, “If Mr. Cross 
wanted to make it tough and want- 
ed it right, I'd do it and like it. In 
fact, I wanted it that way.” 

Within the scope of tasks set, the 
inspiring teacher apparently needs 
to be keenly aware of what is ap- 
propriate for whom and so inform- 
ed as to be able to make the “right” 
adaptations in timely order. Norman 
praises his inspiring teachers for 
the time they had for him, for 
their accessibility, kindness, and re- 
sponsiveness. They never hurt his 
feelings, balanced their criticism 
with approbation for strengths, and 
made their suggestions quietly and 
in casual personal conference. 

It is not particularly easy to un- 
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derstand, far less relate in a few 
words, what being “on the ball’ 
means to an adolescent. But since 
bright kids get their charge from 
those who are so located, it is im- 
possible to avoid the point. The re- 
sponsive, the alert, the extensively 
informed, the English teacher who 
knows Mickey Mantle’s average, the 
physicist whose repartee avoids the 
sarcastic and triumphs on the incon- 
gruous, the man whose planning 
produces materials to work with 
and time to do the job; these are 
the ones “on the ball.” 


““BREATHED CONFIDENCE” 


Leroy sums it all up succinctly, 
“The teacher who inspired me most 
is a man who just breathed confi- 
dence in himself and in-‘us. He was 
full of ideas for me, and I was full 
of expectations for him. What he 
thought I might do always paid off 
because I wanted to do it, for him 
and for myself. Nobody in our 
class, and it was a good one, was 
too much for him; he was a real 
pilot, mever uncertain yet never 
limited to one channel. 

“There was more to him than 
this, though. It was rather his total 
effect as we knew him as a person. 
He had courage to be independent, 
to try new things, to lead his col- 
leagues and, I think, the principal. 
He was going somewhere as a teach- 
er and he knew it. He did not wince 
at what it cost in time and energy. 
Some parents and some of his col- 
leagues did not like him, but we 
loved him; perhaps more so because 
he gave what he had to give with- 
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out complaining about the cost. 
Who could let a man like that 
down?” 

The pupils who responded to 
these inquiries about teachers who 
had inspired them are persons who 
have pursued diligently and inde- 
pendently undertakings that have 
added immeasurably to knowledge, 
insights, skills. They obviously had 
much of what it takes to begin with, 
but their talents were not wasted, 
their power to attend and to apply 
did not remain dormant. Their po- 
tential did not escape the notice of 
their teachers. Their desires were 
captured and molded into goals. 


SOME ARE INSPIRED 


Not all teachers can do this. 
Probably few teachers can do it all 
the time. All know failure. But it 
would be absurd to think that in our 
profession there are not thousands 
of men and women who can do this 


What Shall We Do? 


kind of job. We but need to have 
faith in them and to encourage 
them. 

Most teachers are modest; they 
have humility. They do not want to 
recite, if they know, how they catch 
the fancy, promote the urge, locate 
the potential, formulate the oppro- 
priate challenge, kindle the light in 
eyes, produce the thrill of knowing. 
To get them “to tell” accurately is 
about as hopeless an undertaking as 
it is to seek from a painter detail- 
ed description of why he chooses to 
replicate or represent what he does 
as he does it. 

Inspirational teaching is the work 
of an artist, and it depends on many 
of the same things on which art de- 
pends. It may be most appropriate 
here to say that inspirational teach- 
ing more than anything else de- 
pends on the drive from within a 
teacher to make a difference in 
someone else. * 


e To put it bluntly, our schools do not perform their pri- 
mary purpose, which is to train the nation’s brain power to 


the highest potential 


. . . We shall not do justice to our 


talented youth until we seek them out at an early age—no 
later than 10 or 11—and educate them separately from 
the rest of the children. This should be done preferably 
in separate schools, or, if this is not possible, in separate 
classes.—Rear Admiral H. G. Richover, chief of Naval Re- 
actors Branch of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


@ When we have the classes sifted 
And thus isolate the gifted, 
Shall we integrate, accelerate, or segregate? 
Just how are the gifted lifted? 
—H. M. Grant in The Forum of 
New Brunswick Education. 
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It’s Not Finished by a Long Shot 


Let’s Re-Examine Progressive Education 


PHILIP OLGIN 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


2 

4 
(_ARLY progressive educators 
were concerned with individualizing 
the mass-instruction methods which 
long had characterized ‘‘traditional” 
education. They sought to reinter- 
pret findings of the science of edu- 
cation within the philosophical 
framework of training our young 
for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. They were 
concerned with all aspects of the 
child's growth and development 
and consciously sought to improve 
the dynamics of the learning proc- 
ess so that it would result in mas- 
tery of skills and knowledges in a 
desirable behavioral context. 

The basic concern of these pro- 
gressive educators was to integrate 
all of the areas of learning in seek- 
ing broad, socially significant pur- 
poses despite the fact that subjects 
were then considered the best organ- 
ized sources as a means toward these 
purposes. 

Criticisms of the early progressive 
programs were in some instances 
justified. It is difficult to develop 
practical and consistent procedures 
in the early stages of any revised 
educational program. Unfortunately, 
too, district political considerations 
and emotional conflicts combined 
to favor the rise of misconceptions 
concerning the new programs. Now, 
time and greater understanding 
have disproved some of these mis- 
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conceptions. Educators now can re- 
examine progressive education. 

Certain it is that gains were made 
and that some have been held. But 
which portion of the early progres- 
sive-education program have we lost 
in the process of merger with 
“modern” education ? 

During the stage of initial impact 
with traditional educational pro- 
grams, even in those systems and 
schools where progressive education 
was accepted as worthy of experi- 
ment, the concept of education of 
the “‘total’’ child influenced actual 
practice to a slight degree. Despite 
the fact that the philosophy of pro- 
gressive education, as found in the 
professional literature, was accept- 
ed as the end of instruction by more 
and more influential educators as 
time progressed, the program of 
“modern” education which resulted 
was not similar in all respects to the 
educational program envisaged and 
conceived by the early progressive 
educators. 

Portions of the early program 
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were accepted and adopted over a 
period of years: the continuous- 
progress policy, classification by 
chronological age, socialized and 
permissive methods, excursions, and 
a broadened scope of instructional 
materials, and, in fewer instances, 
broader bases of evaluation of pur- 
poses. What has been lacking, how- 
ever, in almost all of the modern 
programs, has been the faith early 
progressive educators had in broad, 
socially significant experiences and 
purposes as the ends of instruction 
and a program of measurement 
geared to evaluate achievement in 
terms of these purposes. 


DISTRUSTFUL 


In the “modern” period we have 
een reluctant, and justifiably so 
in many instances, to trust vague 
normative aims and objectives which 
do not yield easily to attainment. 
We have been content to keep sub- 
jects as the end of instruction, 
under many labels and disguises. 
These practices have ended in con- 
fusion in our modern programs. 

There is no guarantee that mas- 
tery of a rehashed “‘content” unit 
(from a subject area) will lead us 
into the promised land of desirable 
behavioral, conceptual knowledge 
more rapidly than the subject ac- 
tivities of our traditional brothers. 

The early “developmental” unit 
of the progressives, which was de- 
signed to be “integrated” and to 
cut across subject lines, has not 
often been utilized in our modern 
systems; we are more often inte- 
grating content units, and the end 
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result has been, ironically but truly, 
that we are still concerned with the 
teaching of subjects as the end of 
instruction. We may, indeed, be con- 
tent with this turn of events as a 
preliminary forward step at this 
time. 

But we shall not attain the social 
or intellectual goals that the early 
progressive educators held as ideal 
merely by achieving superficial so- 
cialization of classroom organization 
and instructional methodology. Un- 
til we construct a curriculum which 
cuts across subject lines and which 
is designed to attain socially signifi- 
cant behavioral goals, and until we 
develop a supporting measurement 
program which consciously seeks to 
measure achievement of these goals, 
we will fall short of the dreams of 
our early progressive leaders. 

The pendulum may swing in the 
direction of more or less drill, more 
or less democracy in classroom or- 
ganization and methodology, and 
more or less pupil failure—but this 
is not the real issue. Until we break 
the shackles of the subjects as ends 
of instruction, children will not 
share the fruits of the promised 
land of the early progressives who 
really wanted to meet their needs 
and give more than a superficial 
substance to the scope of instruc- 
tion. 

Unless we have enough faith in 
our classroom experiences to utilize 
subjects as sources toward more 
meaningful social goals, we have 
missed the fundamental purposes of 
progressive education. We have 
never quite achieved in public edu- 
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cation a curriculum flexible enough, 
measurement programs broad 
enough, and individual guidance in 
the classroom competent enough to 
meet the needs early progressives 
felt we must meet and conquer if 
we were to prepare our children for 
life's problems. 


FALLEN “TERM” 


The term “progressive” is now 
in much disrepute in education. But 
have we not some unfinished busi- 
ness with progressive education? If 
educators agree, let them consider 
the following professional blueprint 
for the future: 

a) Teachers and college profes- 
sors should take to the rostrum to 
dispel the charge that there is a cur- 
rent ‘‘traditional’’ versus ‘‘progres- 
sive’ controversy. Modern educa- 
tion is very much with us; the sci- 
ence of education is young and 
there is room for improvement. 

b) Curriculum committee should 
evaluate programs in individual 
schools and systems to insure that 
the practices of the educational pro- 
gram are consistent with the stated 
goals of the program. This proce- 
dure should lead to a reevaluation 
of educational purposes as well as a 
critical examination of instructional 
principles, practices, and _proce- 
dures. 

c) Curriculum committees may 
lead their school systems to experi- 
ment with broader, more socially 
significant educational purposes in 
terms of life adjustment in our de-. 
mocracy. We shall perhaps come 
forth with a program which better 
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meets the needs of our children and 
results in better-functioning, more 
emotionally stable citizens. We must 
recognize that transfer will not take 
place in a mystical fashion; identical 
components must be present in in- 
struction in a series of life situa- 
tions. 

d) Plans should be inaugurated 
at all levels of instruction to make 
admission and content requirements 
of the curriculum more flexible in 
terms of the purposes of the in- 
structional program. Guidance tech- 
niques must be improved if they are 
actually to function in meeting in- 
dividual needs. Verbal aims which 
exist only on paper must be elim- 
inated from our curriculums. 

What of the future of progressive 
education? Our problems are not 
common to any level in particular. 
More problems present themselves 
in the high school and college, 
where some solution must be found ° 
to the organization of the curricu- 
lum around subjects. 

At all levels we must bolster our 
efforts toward behavioral goals with 
a more favorable type of curriculum 
organization. Perhaps the activity 
program in the form of an en- 
larged core will be the answer. We 
might even compromise temporar- 
ily with an activity room in the 
morning engaged with problems of 
social living and a drill period in 
the afternoon designed to prepare 
students for college entrance exam- 
inations in specific subjects. 

This phase is part of the future, 
part of our unfinished business with 
progressive education. ° 











Idle Facilities and Idle Hands Put to Work 


Reclaiming Young Men in a School Shop 


WALLACE HouG 


In School Shop 


( 


<= HATED your guts but you 
sure did me a lot of good,” said the 
one-time hoodlum to his teacher 
sometime after “graduating” from 
PREP (Pioneer Readiness for Em- 
ployment Program), a program that 
readies his kind for a useful place 
in society. 

His future, and the futures of 
others like him, has been given a 
brighter appearance as a result of 
PREP training. It is a startling con- 
trast to what might have been his 
lot; a grim police station, an austere 
courtroom, and time wasted by him 
and society in a drab prison cell. 
This is the story of an experiment in 
which this lad and others have been 
salvaged from a life that might 
have been wasted in crime but is 
now devoted to earnest efforts to 
live respectably and productively. 
And it all happened in a school 
shop. 

This unique experiment started a 
couple of years ago when the school 
authorities in Van Dyke, Michigan, 
became disturbed over the fact that 
their extensive shop was idle for 
two months each year. They recog- 
nized this as a weakness in the or- 
ganization of their school program 
and began exploring the field for 
some service they could do to take 
up the slack. 

Simultaneously, it was learned 
that the Macomb County Probation 
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Department (Van Dyke is in Ma- 
comb County) was searching for 
aid in rehabilitating young folks 
who had been placed on probation. 
The Department realized that while 
most of these young people would 
find jobs at the end of their proba- 
tions, unhappily these would prob- 
ably be jobs which didn’t pay well 
or which lacked compensating per- 
sonal satisfactions. The cycle would 
then be complete. They would revert 
to crime, bouts with the law, and 
sessions with a judge. 

Here, then is a setting for a social 
drama as old as man’s concern for 
his welfare and the welfare of other 
men. What is new in this situation 
is the use of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of shop equipment and in- 
structional talent. The story line and 
the problem are simple: how to 
straighten minds and hearts that 
have become bent and warped by a 
society that has become hostile, 
through the use of the very elements 
that society depends on for its wel- 
fare—machines and their use by 
men. 
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RECLAIMING 


Probation officers believed that 
many of the young folks in their 
jurisdiction could be led to see the 
worth of living harmoniously with 
society if they could learn to earn 
within the limits of their abilities. A 
series of meetings between school 
and probation officials culminated in 
the development of a summer shop 
program predicated on the principle 
that vocational training would go a 
long way in rehabilitating youths on 
probation. 


JUDICIOUS TWIST 


There was one rule that had to 
be broken by those in authority. 
Macomb County circuit judges sort 
of “bent’’ that rule about probation- 
ers congregating. Without this ju- 
dicious twist the boys would not 
have been able to go to school to- 
gether. 

For financial support the proposal 
was submitted to the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
which approved the use of voca- 
tional-education funds for the proj- 
ect. Then the Macomb County 
Board of Supervisors agreed to pro- 
vide the difference between state 
funds and the actual cost. The 
Michigan Corrections Commission 
and the state youth director prom- 
ised to provide psychologists and 
sociologists to evaluate the project 
and attitudes of the probationers. 

The Van Dyke Public School fa- 
cilities were best equipped to offer 
training in drafting and machine 
work. This fact, plus predominance 
of metal industries in the commun- 
ity and availability of teachers, de- 
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termined the selection of the in- 
struction program. 

Not all of those on probation 
were enlisted in the program. The 
experiment got underway, after a 
survey questionnaire, with 23 young 
men who were given the Michigan 
Employment Service General Apti- 
tude Test Battery. Of the 23 tested, 
19 enrolled. The four who did not 
start on June 18, 1956, gave as their 
reason they “didn’t want to go back 
to school.” Five more dropped out 
during the eight-week course for a 
variety of reasons; one for lack of 
interest, one because his job inter- 
fered with school hours, and three 
because they became “involved” 
with the law again. 

On a strictly voluntary basis these 
14 students, aged 17 to 21, attend- 
ed classes every week day from 7 
A.M to 1.30 P.M. Six of the boys 
had perfect attendance records. 

On September 25, 1956, six 
weeks after the close of the experi- 
ment, the evaluation included these 
facts: 
“. . . six boys are working in 
machine shops; four are enrolled 
in night classes for further trade 
proficiency; two are finishing high 
school; one boy is a candidate for a 
major auto company’s drafting in- 
stitute and is also attending night 
trade classes. The five remaining 
are available for placement.” 

One year later, at this writing, 
the permanence of this rehabilitation 
effort is testified to by this fact: 
Twelve of the 14 boys who com- 
pleted PREP are employed either 
on the first job obtained on gradua- 
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tion or at more responsible jobs. 
Two couldn't make it and are in 
trouble again. The case of one 
young man is of particular interest. 
After further counseling and guid- 
ance, he accepted a menial day job 
so he could attend night classes in a 
community college. His goal: to 
save enough money to finish his 
last two years of undergraduate 
work in a college of engineering. 


PREP SUCCEEDS 


The groups that sponsored PREP 
believe the experiment was a suc- 
cess. Its contributions were many. 
It provided training for those who 
might otherwise have continued as 
probationers and gotten in worse 
scrapes. It brought about a more 
desirable relationship between stu- 
dents and their community. It de- 
veloped a working relationship be- 
tween local, county, and state 
agencies. It provided more evidence 
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that individuals can be changed for 
the better when sincere interest and 
guidance are present at a critical 
period in their lives. 

One telling piece of evidence that 
the experiment paid off the first year 
is the action taken by the Macomb 
County Board of Supervisors at the 
time it considered its appropriation 
for the 1957 program. It doubled 
its 1956 contribution. 

This year’s session has just re- 
cently ended. School facilities were 
again used and another educational 
opportunity has been extended to 
those who are potentially good citi- 
zens. One young man ended his 
PREP program with this observa- 
tion: “I didn’t care much for learn- 
ing anything before I came here, but 
now I do. If I had my high-school 
education, I wouldn’t had _ the 
trouble I did.” His English prob- 
ably ain’t the best, but his heart, 
mind, and hands are striving. © 


Jobs, Schools, and Delinquency 


@ PERHAPS the point at which an already delinquency- 
prone youngster leaves school to take a job might be the 
crucial fork in the road. If he flounders around in the labor 
market, shifting from one blind-alley, low-paid, monotonous 
job to another—with intervals of nonemployment in be- 
tween—he cannot so easily resist the easy money ideas 
of the street corner. On the other hand, if he finds a job 
which interests him and which affords him the recognition 
that all of us need, if he can respect his employer and fel- 
low workers, he may develop a commitment to the occu- 
pational system which acts as a bulwark against antisocial 
impulses.—Jackson Toby in Federal Probation. 





@ Juvenile delinquency is everybody's business, and the 
schools cannot do it alone; but neither can they escape a 
major responsibility in it—Thelma W. Horacek 
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Adventure through Research 





First Experiences with Encyclopedias 


In The Encyclopedia—A Key to Effective Teaching 


| | ne children are 
not too young to learn that the en- 
cyclopedia is an incomparable source 
of information. When they see their 
teacher go to the encyclopedia for 
answers they are learning an im- 
portant research habit by example. 

Usually no attempt is made to 
give any class instruction in encyclo- 
pedia use in grades one through 
three. Children are exposed rather 
than instructed. However, the foun- 
dation for encyclopedia use is often 
laid in the third grade, for it is at 
this level that children generally 
learn to use a dictionary. 

Some third-grade teachers give 
their advanced group instruction in 
encyclopedia use along with the 
study of the dictionary. The chil- 
dren learn that a dictionary de- 
scribes words, while an encyclopedia 
describes subjects. They also learn 
that an alphabetical finding system 
can be employed to uncover facts as 
well as words. 

But as pupils enter fourth grade, 
they stand on the threshold of more 
systematic use of the encyclopedia. 
When the children are ready for 
formal instruction in the use of the 
classroom encyclopedia, the teacher 
usually chooses a subject which is 
part of the regular classwork, and 
in which the children are greatly 
interested. The subject of animals 
meets both these requirements. 

In one fourth-grade project, the 
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children study the groupings of ani- 
mals and then try to find informa- 
tion about strange and rare animals. 
They do this by consulting the en- 
cyclopedia in the classroom. 

After several days of study, each 
pupil selects an animal which he 
wishes to look up in the sets of en- 
cyclopedias in the library and then 
report on later. The teacher explains 
the arrangement of material in the 
encyclopedia, and gives examples of 
subjects to be located. In some 
schools, where there is a qualified 
librarian, this instruction in the 
use of the encyclopedia may be the 
responsibility of the librarian and 
the teacher working together. 

Says Mrs. Redfield, ‘Our class- 
room encyclopedia is the best sup- 
plement to the course of study. My 
fourth-grade pupils show a lively 
interest in tangible things, ranging 
from automobiles and fire engines to 
stars and volcanoes. Believe me, 
I'd be lost without my reference set 
at hand to answer their questions. 

“Another great interest among 
my children is biography,’ this 
teacher added, ‘‘especially inventors, 
composers, and historical figures.’ 
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The birthdays of famous men and 
women are occasions for looking up 
biographical information in the 
encyclopedia. Benjamin Franklin 
may be the subject. With the en- 
cyclopedia as his guide, the teacher 
leads the class into a fact-finding 
adventure in the America of Frank- 
lin's day. The pupils find out how 
the people lived, their manner 
of dress, and the broad outlines of 
the problems and events of that era. 

The encyclopedia provides the 
background for better understand- 
ing of a great historical figure. 
Classroom activities develop natural- 
ly out of such an adventure. 


BIRTHDAYS GALORE 

“February is our big birthday 
month,” says Miss Rose, an elemen- 
tary-school library supervisor. “Dur- 
ing this month our fourth-grade 
classes study Washington and Lin- 
coln and their times, of course, but 
we warm up for this main course 
by celebrating the birthdays of Vic- 
tor Herbert, Charles Dickens, and 
Thomas Edison, all of which come 
before Lincoln’s and Washington's 
birthdays. Then for dessert we cele- 
brate the birthdays of Buffalo Bill 
and Longfellow. Buffalo Bill stim- 
ulates several lively sessions of look- 
ing up facts about cowboys and the 
American West. Our class keeps so 
busy digging up historical facts that 
the volumes of the encyclopedia are 
in almost constant use.” 

In the fourth grade, the past be- 
gins to come alive for children. 
They show intense inteiest in dino- 
saurs and in theories about the be- 


ginnings of the world. In many 
schools at this level the pupils are 
introduced to the study of astron- 
omy, beginning with the earth itself 
and how we think it came to be. 

The children turn to the encyclo- 
pedia for information about the 
solar system, and use encyclopedia 
diagrams as their sources for mak- 
ing clay models of the planets in 
their comparative sizes and positions 
around the sun. The children have 
already taken a number of space 
flights via television, so they want 
to know about rockets. 


AGE OF DISCERNMENT 

“The fourth-grade pupil is begin- 
ning to grow aware of differences 
among people,” is a comment of 
Miss Mazzetta. “He has an almost 
insatiable curiosity about Indians 
and Eskimos, and he is very proud 
of his discovery in the encyclopedia 
that the Eskimos of Alaska do not 
live in snow houses. We turn to the 
encyclopedia almost constantly for 
background information about the 
people of the world.” 

Several fifth-grade teachers have 
reported that they use current news 
stories as attention-getters for en- 
cyclopedia research projects in his- 
tory and geography. A news item 
from India becomes the occasion for 
looking up information about that 
country. 

“We study American history in 
fifth grade,” said Mr. Fenner, “‘be- 
ginning with Columbus and con- 
tinuing with the thirteen colonies. 
Naturally, we can’t go into much 
detail, but we do get into the study 
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of a group of states, or region. I 
find that the articles concerning the 
states in the encyclopedias are more 
complete and up-to-date than ma- 
terials from most other sources.” 
Mr. Osborn, a rural teacher in 
Alberta, Canada, has found the en- 
cyclopedia helpful in stimulating his 
pupils to find out more about their 
own way of life and its importance 
in the world of economy. ‘““We study 
wheat in great detail—what kinds 
of wheat there are, how wheat is 
grown, the food value of the grain, 
the history of wheat growing, the 
importance of wheat as one of the 
world’s chief foods. By the time we 
have completed this topic, encyclo- 


role of their own community and 
providence.” 

Reading texts often include travel 
stories about countries of the world. 
Teachers report that these stories 
arouse the children’s interest in a 
wide variety of subjects: ocean 
liners, the midnight sun, English 
castles, the Eiffel Tower, the Alps 
and many others. Encyclopedia ad- 
venturing answers the children’s 
questions and provides motivation 
for further reading. 

By the end of the intermediate 
grades, the pupils should have a 
broad background of experience 
with encyclopedias. The classroom 
encyclopedia should be in constant 


use as the children move into more 
advanced basic units. ° 


pedia rerearch has given the chil- 
dren a new awareness of the world 


Information Not Found in Encyclopedias (Fortunately) 

@ THE seventh-grade class had been studying various presi- 
dential campaign slogans like Harrison's ‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,” and Polk’s “Fifty-four forty, or fight.” On a 
subsequent test, one befuddled but ingenuous pupil answer- 
ed the question, “What was the campaign slogan of Polk?” 
with: “Tip a boat and vote for Polk.” —From NEA Journal. 
e In planning a party, the hostess should invite people who 
have a nice background and who will mangle with the 
crowd. The second thing in planning a party is have an even 
amount of sex.—Student boner from High Points. 

@ In mid-evil days the country was organized on the old 
futile system.—Boner reported by Paula Reed in Ladies 
Home Journal. 


@ The student boner is not indigenous to America. In 
England, The Schoolmaster reports an examination paper 
contained the following: ‘He became a clergyman but still 
wanted to be of service to mankind. 


@ On a mathematics paper, a perplexed educator struggled 
with: “A conerse in geometry is approaching a theorum 
from the rear.” —From The Texas Outlook. 
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Looking for a Teacher? 


Beginning Teachers Select Their Schools 


HAROLD E. REYNARD 


In Educational Research Bulletin 


O one who has been out of 
touch with the training of young 
teachers in recent years, could there 
be any more amazing subject than 
the one chosen for this paper? Up 
to the present, young teachers have 
been in the market. They have made 
the rounds of the offices of super- 
intendents, and sat on the bench 
hopefully waiting their turn for an 
interview. 

They have been willing to teach 
any combination of subjects to get 
a staft—two, three, or even four. 
Commercial placement agencies 
have reaped a rich reward in years 
past as they offered teaching oppor- 
tunities in the far North or the 
glamorous West. Not so today. Sta- 
tistics show that the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply, and the end is 
not in sight. 

In this connection a study being 
made at the present time may prove 
of great interest. Some of the ques- 
tions we are attempting to answer in 
our research include: What are the 
factors that influence beginning 
teachers when they select their first 
teaching position? Can an under- 
standing of these factors help school 
districts attract more teachers? Will 
an awareness of the variables that 
tend to shape the beginning teach- 
ers’ preferences be helpful in plan- 
ning orientation programs for teach- 
ers and other follow-up activities? 
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Teachers who are graduated 
from the College of Education of 
Ohio State University during the 
two school years of 1954-55 and 
1955-56 constitute the group being 
surveyed. Questionnaire forms are 
being returned and data being proc- 
essed at the present; consequently 
no final generalizations can be 
made. Nevertheless, a progress re- 
port should be helpful to school 
people at this time. 


CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED 


One point is clear thus far: Cir- 
cumstances surrounding the employ- 
ment of beginning teachers have 
substantially altered in the last few 
years. The characteristic choice- 
shaping factors noticeable in the 
elementary area for the past four or 
five years now operate at the sec- 
ondary level. Until these changes 
came about, there were several 
teachers for every vacancy and su- 
perintendents could choose from a 
list of candidates. Rapid increases 
in school-age population and sig- 
nificant decreases in college-age 
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population, the group from which 
teachers are prepared, have resulted 
in a critical shortage of teachers at 
the elementary-school level and in 
many areas in the secondary schools. 
Several vacancies are available to 
every graduate today. 

Formerly, large cities required 
two years of teaching experience as 
a minimum before considering any 
candidate for a position. This prac- 
tice resulted in new inexperienced 
teachers accepting positions in rural 
areas, exempted villages, or small 
cities. Now, however, most if not 
all, large cities in Ohio have elim- 
inated regulations requiring teach- 
ing experiences for candidates at all 
levels. With these changes, our 
analyses show that given a wider 
range of choice few beginning 
teachers select their first positions in 
rural or small school districts. 

Colorful brochures portraying 
new school buildings, up-to-date 
personnel practices, and desirable 
community features prepared by 
cities to attract teachers testify to 
the fact that the “rules” have 
changed. 


MONEY STILL TALKS 


The data received and analyzed 
thus far is full of implications for 
superintendents and placement of- 
ficers. ‘‘Location’”’ continues to be 
an important consideration for be- 
ginning teachers. They still tend 
strongly to want to ‘return home’’ 
for their first jobs. Many wish to 
be ‘near a university,” or “location 
of husband's employment.” But, ap- 
parently administrators cannot un- 
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derestimate the importance of salary 
to beginning teachers. Most of the 
questionnaires analyzed up to the 
present, rate salary as second or third 
in importance in the hierarchy of 
values which directed their selection 
of a first position. 

Our study reveals, even in this 
preliminary stage, that low salary 
schedules, and especially low begin- 
ning salaries, characteristic of most 
rural and small-town schools, are 
major reasons for the inability of 
administrators in these schools to 
employ new teachers. However, it 
should not be inferred that salary 
is the only important factor in in- 
fluencing teachers when they con- 
sider employment. 

High on the list is the desire of 
teachers to teach in the subject 
areas of their interest and strongest 
preparation rather than in several 
subject areas in which they feel less 
prepared. New buildings with ade- 
quate resources are likewise factors 
affecting many teachers in making 
their choices. 

Of a different order, but an 
equally potent influence, is the per- 
sonality of the school administrator 
who interviews new teachers. Some 
questionnaires analyzed indicate that 
the personality of the recruiter has 
had a negative effect on a prospec- 
tive teacher, while others made com- 
ment that the friendly, sincere na- 
ture of the recruiting officer influ- 
enced their selection of a school. 

While our study is incomplete, 
we are confident that already it has 
identified clues significant to school 
personnel in search of teachers. © 








And Not Only in Vermont 


Let the Pupil Do for Himself 


JEAN WELLINGTON 


In The Clearing House 


wy, ERMONT tradition is based 
on the idea that group life should 
leave each person as free as possible 
to arrange his own life. This free- 
dom is the only climate in which 
(we feel) a human being may 
create his own happiness. Nobody 
else can do it for him.” The final 
sentence from this quotation (Ver- 
mont Tradition, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher) may be worthy of special 
consideration. 

“Of course,” we say, “no one 
can make a person happy except 
himself.” But have we elected to 
ignore this simple truth in today’s 
schools? Have parents and schools 
attempted to assume an impossible 
role—that of striving to do it for 
him? 

I wonder how many times the 
word “provide” occurs in current 
literature. Everywhere one reads of 
what the schools must provide for 
the youth and children of today’s 
“troubled world,” the quoted words, 
I suspect, being a kind of apology 
for an overemphasis on providing. 
_ We must “‘provide’’ more diversi- 
fied curriculums, more and better 
activities, more and better guidance, 
more and better remedial facilities, 
more and more space, more testing, 
more work opportunities, more lib- 
eral arts in secondary schools, and 
so on. Educators seem obsessed with 
the notion of providing and bestow- 
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ing and offering everything bigger 
and better than ever before. 

If I should ask “Why?” I sup- 
pose I should receive one of two 
reactions. Either I should be told 
politely that such provisions yield 
better education (which would, of 
course, be no answer at all) or I 
should be silenced in the quickest 
manner available. But I merely ask 
“Why?” because I wonder if we 
“provide” as though we were at- 
tempting “to do it for him,” for- 
getting or bypassing Emerson’s ob- 
servation that “though the wide 
universe is full of good, no kernel 
of nourishing corn can come to him 
but through his toil bestowed on 
that plot of ground which is given 
to him to till.” 

Happiness, of course, is an in- 
definable term. However, we all 
hold some similar ideas of what it 
includes—a sense of being right 
and doing right, of achieving and 
feeling success, of knowing security 
and good relations with others— 
and this is the ““happiness’’ we covet 
for the children. 
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Yet in our hearts we know that 
all the fine curriculums, remedial 
work, understanding teachers, guid- 
ance, and adjusted learning in edu- 
cation cannot procure it for them. 
We know that they must grasp onto 
their own lives, clutch hard and 
long, and pull up and up. Are we 
not inflicting on them untold harm 
either by pretending we do not 
know this, or by forgetting we once 
learned it—the hard way? 

There is Frank, who is 16. He is 
caught stealing money from some- 
one’s locker. The good school im- 
mediately moves into action. It 
provides counseling to help Frank 
understand his need to steal, reme- 
dial work if he seems to be com- 
pensating for poor achievement, 
home visits to talk with the parents 
and to aid them if they need it, 
part-time work after school and 
Saturdays so Frank will have money 
and thus less need to steal, even 
psychiatric help if he seems to be 
moving toward kleptomania. 

But does a helpful teacher say 
something like this to Frank? ‘Look 
boy, it’s up to you. We offer you 
all this help, but no one or no 
thing is going to do it for you. 
You and only you can make some- 
thing out of this help. You and only 
you can make yourself happy. No 
kernel of corn will come to you ex- 


cept through your own toil.” Some- 
one certainly needs to say it. 

I do not, of course, oppose any- 
thing being offered to youngsters, 
though more does not necessarily 
equal better. However, good teach- 
ers, good buildings, equipment, and 
the like should mean better educa- 
tion if the purpose behind the giv- 
ing is questioned and made clear, 
thus ruling out the unintended im- 
plication that if a student makes 
nodding acquaintance with the 
facilities of the school, his happi- 
ness is assured. 

The teacher needs to demonstrate 
that if he could he would desire to 
give happiness or the feeling of be- 
ing right to each youngster. But at 
the same time he must indicate firm- 
ly that he cannot. “I can’t help you 
to feel happy again, Mary. I can’t 
make you feel right about what you 
do, Don. If I could, of course I 
would, but you know, don’t you, 
that only you can do that part?” 
And this needs to be uttered aloud, 
clearly, and carefully. 

As teachers we must assist every 
individual youngster to understand 
that he is his own master, saying 
and explaining at every opportunity 
that what is provided may help pro- 
duce, but cannot alone produce, his 
happiness, that “nothing can bring 
you peace but yourself.” . 


A Pupil Does—A Pupil Done 


A MINISTER on meeting a little boy asked, “Sonny boy, 


who made you?” 


“To tell you the truth,” the boy replied, “I ain’t done 
yet.” —R. K. Youngdahl in Secret of Greatness. 
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Like the Doctor Said: More Verbal Vitamins 


What We Know and Can Do about 
the Poor Reader 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In Education 


SL xe susceptibility to colds and 
other common bodily ailments, read- 
ing disabilities and failure have al- 
ways been with us. The statements 
of certain journalists to the contrary 
notwithstanding, retardation in 
reading is not a development of the 
last two or three decades. What has 
developed during this period is a 
vigorous program of study designed 
to correct and prevent reading diffi- 
culties. 

Now, after little more than three 
decades of study of the processes 
involved in learning to read in 
school, studies carried on by many 
specialists—teachers, educational 
diagnosticians, psychologists, neu- 
rologists, psychiatrists, occulists, 
anatomists, and others—it is recog- 
nized that to learn to read success- 
fully a child must be pretty well 
equipped with aptitude for this type 
of symbolic learning; he must en- 
joy quite good health and vigor; 
he must be well taught; he must be 
well adjusted to the teaching men- 
tally and emotionally; and he needs 
to be pretty lucky. 

Conversely it is recognized that a 
deficiency in any of these areas 
may cause trouble in learning. There 
is nothing startling in this view. 
Every good physician knows that a 
similar situation exists in relation 
to keeping a person “in the pink” 
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of physical condition, especially 
during a period of new and critical 
adjustment. Whether a_ child's 
health and vigor are excellent, aver- 
age, or poor depends on his general 
physical equipment, how he is nur- 
tured and taught, the nature of his 
mental and emotional adjustment, 
the kind of habits he forms and, to 
some extent, on his luck. 

Efforts to improve the program 
for securing better development of 
reading interests and ability, of 


‘preventing difficulties, and of diag- 


nosing and correcting those which 
appear are substantially the same in 
character as the corresponding ap- 
proaches of medicine. All phases 
of the work depend on achieving an 
understanding of all the factors 
which help and hinder improvement 
and of discovering and controlling 
their role in the case of each in- 
dividual. 

To prevent or cure reading diffi- 
culty, a teacher or reading specialist 
must determine the role of many 
factors quite as a physician must 
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consider the effects of many influ- 
ences if he is to prevent or cure 
indigestion, headaches, or insomnia. 
Among the former are intelligence, 
or general aptitude for scholastic, 
especially symbolic, learning, which 
may be gaged by using a “general 
intelligence’’ test. 


A READING “PHYSICAL” 


The reading specialist may use 
several tests of special abilities such 
as ability to perceive and recall 
word-like symbols, and ability to 
perceive similarity and difference in 
word-like sounds. Such tests are 
similar in character to the physi- 
cian’s tests of blood pressure, pulse 
rate, and temperature. A physician’s 
diagnosis of vision, hearing, and 
general physical condition are also 
often needed. The reading special- 


ists, like the physician, will take a_ 
careful case history, giving the same ~ 


attention to the psychological and 
educational factors that the physi- 
cian gives to the physical and both 
would take account of the character 
of the child’s activities and rela- 
tionships in the home, the neighbor- 
hood, and the school. 

Reading difficulties, like indiges- 
tion, may be produced or aggravated 
by emotional factors existing in the 
home or playmate groups or the 
school. Indeed, both may arise from 
the same conditions—from such in- 
fluences as overprotection, or overly 
severe discipline, or indifference of 
parents or other older members of 
the family. The child who is 
“babied” too much may resent the 
inability of the teacher to lift him 
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individually over every hurdle in 
learning to read and lack the ini- 
tiative to learn by himself. 

They may become so discouraged 
or resentful as to seek to escape re- 
sponsibility by refusing to try to 
learn, or so jittery or apprehensive 
as to be unable to learn. Over- 
anxiety of the parents or siblings or 
teacher may have the distracting 
effect that severe stage fright has 
for an adult. In such cases, urging 
the child to try harder or even try- 
ing inexpertly to help him learn 
may tighten rather than loosen the 
child's straight-jacket of doubt and 
tension. 

When the existence and nature 
of unfavorable emotional conditions 
and misleading personal relations 
are discovered, steps should be 
taken to relieve them. This may 
often be accomplished best by a 
shrewd teacher or reading special- 
ist—who is or should be an excep- 
tionally insightful teacher—in the 
course of normal classroom activities 
and often combined with suggested 
modifications of the pattern of fam- 
ily life. One of the tragedies is 
that a teacher who possesses the 
ability and desire to grapple success- 
fully with such subtle problems 
often simply does not have the time. 
She has many other problems, many 
other subjects, and many other 
phases of instruction in reading to 
attend to. . 

Reading is probably the most 
difficult and subtle of all the scho- 
lastic abilities and skills to teach 
and the critical period comes at the 
very beginning of school life when 
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the children are least experienced 
and most readily bewildered. To be 
successful a child must catch on to 
good techniques. He must learn 
much by triai and error. 

Inappropriate techniques await at 
every hand to lead him astray quite 
as they do the adult who tries to 
learn to play golf or bridge or the 
violin without continual, expert, and 
individual instruction. Here is 
where “‘luck”’ enters. 


WITH INSECTS, YES 


In learning to read, many chil- 
dren have the bad luck to hit off on 
faulty techniques which handicap 
them seriously. If a child, for ex- 
ample, begins to look first at the 
end or the middle of the word, 
rather than the beginning—a tech- 
nique that works perfectly well in 
recognizing coins, insects, earrings, 
faces, and almost every object on 
earth except printed words—he is 
in for trouble. The woods of begin- 
ning reading are full of such treach- 
erous pitfalls. Hence the need of a 
careful diagnostic inventory of the 
skills, insights, techniques, and de- 
vices used by each learner. 

Skill in using some one or a 
combination of several such diag- 
nostic inventories now available is 
a part of the equipment of every 
good reading specialist and an in- 
creasing number of teachers. They 
help the diagnostician discern the 
good and poor techniques used by a 
youngster. Using them gives no 
automatic insight; much depends on 
the shrewdness of the teacher as, of 
course, it does in the case of the 


physician or music or golf instruc- 
tor. 

The insightful diagnostician in 
all those fields uses the data from 
the diagnosis as a basis for planning 
a program of therapy or instruction 
tailored to fit the needs of the in- 
dividual. This. is called “corrective 
reading” or “remedial reading’’ but 
it differs in no important respect 
from the best types of everyday in- 
struction. Indeed, the work of the 
reading specialist at its best differs 
from that of the regular classroom 
teacher only in being more expertly 
conceived, more skillfully conduct- 
ed, and precisely adjusted to the 
needs of each child. 

There is no panacea for the 
troubled reader. However, there are 
unfortunately many panacea ped- 
dlers for poor reading, as there are 
for all sorts of physical ailments. 
Popular among them are various 
systems of formal phonics, most of 
which have appeared and reappear- 
ed for more than a century. Cer- 
tain forms of psychiatric or psycho- 
analytic procedures have been advo- 
cated as adequate for all cases. Re- 
cently popular are various mechani- 
cal gadgets such as rapid exposure 
apparatus, motion picture materials, 
and various pacing machines. There 
are also a number of highly arti- 
ficial, and therefore novel, forms of 
practice methods such as the kines- 
thetic method (tracing the outline 
of letters, etc.), flash card methods, 
experience story methods, reverse 
image exercises, and visualization. 

None of these is good for all 
cases ; to use any one in certain cases 
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would be to add oil to the fire. Some 
of them are valuable for limited 
use with certain cases. One limited 
be suspicious of all panaceas, espe- 
cially any rigid scheme of formal or 
freakish drills or mechanical gad- 
gets. 


PARENTS TASKS 


Parents often ask whether there is 
anything they can do to help a 
child learn to read or to improve his 
reading ability and interests. There 
are, indeed, many things parents 
can do. There is evidence that much 
of the basal equipment for reading 
is learned at mother’s knee. Mother 
and father may contribute richly 
during all the preschool years by 
helping the child engage abundant- 
ly and enjoyably in language activi- 
ties, and answering the child’s ques- 
tions as fully and meaningfully as 
possible. 

Should parents teach the child? 


No HalfzBaked Ideas 
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No, not in a formal sense. They 
should try, rather, to help him en- 
joy and engage at length in all 
kinds of verbal activity. If they can 
do this they will have helped their 
child to make learning to read in 
school more certain and easy. If he 
learns to read before entering 
school, as many children with 
special aptitude will, so much the 
better. 

Good readers, good students, and 
good citizens tend to develop in 
homes in which good reading and 
good talk is a regular and enjoyable 
part of family life. A good reading 
specialist can spot in a few minutes 
a child who has suffered linguistic 
malnutrition in the home. And let 
no teacher or parent believe that a 
heavy dose of formal phonetics, or 
any other similar panacea, whether 
administered in the home or school, 
is a substitute for a wholesome diet 
of verbal food. 7 


e@ Jo ANN BIGELOW, educational consultant for Scott, 
Foresman and Company, suggests the following recipe for a 
good reading program: Take one child, well seasoned; one 
teacher, well trained; and one classroom, well equipped. 
Add equal parts of training in context clues, word-form 
clues, structural-analysis skills, phonetic-analysis skills, and 
dictionary training. Mix well and add one full cup of at- 
tention to comprehension, reaction, integration. Bring to a 
slow even bake in an atmosphere of good literature. 


e@ Reading has always been an onerous task. It requires a 
level of muscular and mental coordination, a degree of atten- 
tion, like no other human effort.—Frank J. Jennings, Bloom- 
field, N.J., Junior-High School. 














Flexibility, but within Bounds 


The Daily Program in the Elementary School 


RONALD P. DALy 


In Letter to Supervisors 


Je nature of the daily program 
in each classroom determines, to a 
large degree, the effectiveness of in- 
struction in an elementary school. Its 
primary objective is to provide time 
for suitable and varied learning ex- 
periences for all the children. Flexi- 
bility should be a characteristic of 
the program in each classroom. 

Yet flexibility, however desirable, 
should never be interpreted as a 
license to teach anything without re- 
gard for the total instructional pro- 
gram. It is not uncommon to find 
teachers reacting strongly to outside 
pressures by spending a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time on the par- 
ticular subject or area of currently 
high public concern. This has hap- 
pened in some schools during the 
recent and widespread public criti- 
cism of the teaching of reading. 

Teachers who were left to their 
own devices often felt compelled to 
allocate more and more time to the 
teaching of reading to the neglect 
and often the exclusion of other 
essential learnings. Flexibility, if it 
is to contribute to the quality of in- 
struction, must be interpreted as a 
responsibility as well as an oppor- 
tunity for each teacher to tailor the 
daily program to the particular 
needs of the children. 

Another feature of a well-plan- 
ned daily program is the scope of 
each curriculum area. It is not 
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enough to organize the daily pro- 
gram around the major curriculum 
area of language arts and then neg- 
lect to teach listening, speaking, and 
literature. Teachers should examine 
all curriculum areas periodically. 
Does the teaching of mathematics 
include the development of number 
concepts and the language of quan- 
tity? Does the daily schedule pro- 
vide time for pupil-teacher plan- 
ning? Is time carefully planned for 
such activities as demonstrations, ex- 
cursions, library research, reports, 
and discussions? 

But is there enough time in the 
school day to provide instruction in 
all the curriculum areas with their 
several subjects and facets? The an- 
swer is an unqualified “‘No”’ if the 
daily schedule is thought of in 
terms of compartmentalized teach- 
ing on a day-to-day basis. 

Confirmation that there 7s enough 
time lies in those classrooms where 
instruction is planned in terms of 
long-range objectives. Large blocks 
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of time over a period of days or 
weeks, depending on the grade level, 
are outlined to provide for the study 
of units and related activities. 
Teachers in such classrooms report 
that they evaluate their daily pro- 
grams periodically, revising and 
adapting as the needs of the chil- 
dren dictate. In this way they have 
a constant check on the use of their 
own time as well as that of the chil- 
dren. The tendency to overempha- 
size or to neglect certain areas is 
minimized, resulting in a well-bal- 
anced program for the children. 

Supervisors, when working with 
teachers on the improvement of 
daily schedules, do well to observe 
not only the time a teacher spends 
teaching a particular subject but also 
the time the children spend in con- 
structive learning activities in this 
area. In some schools teachers are 
spending 30 to 50 percent of their 
time in the teaching of reading 
while individual children receive 
only a few minutes of direct reading 
instruction. In such situations it may 
be necessary to enlist the teachers 
in a study of more effective teaching 
practices—instruction that utilizes 
the best features of whole class 
teaching, flexible groupings, and in- 
dividual instruction. 

The supervisor also needs to 
work closely with teachers in the 
improvement of instruction in the 
content areas. Some teachers will 
need help in the organization of 
large, coordinated units before they 
can plan these within the time allo- 
cated for citizenship education and 
science. Others may need to be re- 
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assured that the time spent on “how 
will we study this problem?” with 
the children is an effective way to 


. teach study and work skills. 


New supervisors will be particu- 
larly interested in the group ap- 
proach to planning the daily pro- 
gram. In some schools grade-level 
meetings are held periodically. 
Teachers of art, music, physical edu- 
cation, and library attend, as do 
speech teachers and school nurses, 
when the need arises. These meet- 
ings, chaired by one of the teachers, 
consider both long-term and the 
more immediate plans for instruc- 
tion. Some may be used to plan ac- 
tivities centering around a holiday 
or seasonable topic. 

Other schools report considerable 
success with vertical staff meetings. 
In one school, the teachers in kin- 
dergarten through Grade II meet 
weekly for the purpose of planning 
the scope and the scheduling of ac- 
tivities. In like manner, periodic 
meetings of teachers in Grades III 
and IV help to project the needs 
for special services and the use of 
such resources as films, library ma- 
terials, and community personnel. 
These meetings are in addition to 
whole staff meetings where the 
planning is done in terms of the 
continuity of curriculum at the ele- 
mentary level and the articulation 
of the elementary and secondary 
programs. 

All of this takes a considerable 
amount of time. Every effort should 
be made to protect the teachers’ 
time for such essential planning of 
his daily program. ° 








Make It a Happy Event 


When Miss Jones Retires 


RuTH E. BRUNE 


In The School Executive 


att the end of every school year, 
in school buildings up and down the 
United States, regretful whispers 
reveal that Miss Such and Mr. So 
are approaching the last milestones 
of their long journeys of service to 
the children and youth of our coun- 
try. 

Administrators and fellow teach- 
ers, who have admired the day-by- 
day and year-by-year faithful service 
and achievement of these educators, 
want to pay tribute to their valuable 
contributions and crown them with 
a wreath of appreciation. But the 
question is, what shall they do? 

There is no easy formula which 
will fit each person just as there is 
no one Christmas gift that is ap- 
propriate for all of one’s friends 
and relatives. The same loving study 
of personality and taste must be 
made if the event is to succeed. 

To make the preparation for the 
occasion an enjoyable work of 
friendship instead of a burden on 
overworked people, a group should 
be appointed to the task months in 
advance. The committee should be 
composed of friends of long-stand- 
ing not only because they know best 
the personality and taste of the per- 
son to be honored, but because 
they will take pleasure in making 
the preparations. Since such occa- 
sions tend to become tearful or even 
funereal in tone, much thought 
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must be given to making them light, 
cheerful, and even humorous. 

Just recently I learned of a party 
given for a teacher in Minnesota 
who was retiring after more than 40 
years in the schoolroom. With de- 
light she told me of the honor she 
was to be given at term’s end: She 
would sit at the table of honor with 
state officials and as part of the 
program, she would describe her 
early experiences. For weeks she had 
been reliving the early days. And, 
as she read her paper for me, 
she punctuated her reading with 
chuckles. There were no tears at this 
party, I am sure. That is, there were 
none except those from side-split- 
ting laughter. 

Of a different type was the honor 
shown another teacher in Penn- 
sylvania. It took place on award 
day. After the students had received 
their scholastic, athletic, and other 
awards, a faculty member who had 
reached retirement age was honor- 
ed with a school pin. I was told 
that this was customary. 

“We give a pin bearing the 
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school insigne and a stone indicat- 
ing how many years the teacher has 
served, and personalize it with an 
inscription on the back,”’ I was told. 
“We all look forward to the time 
when we receive our award. It is 
elegant, personal, and significant, 
and causes no upkeep or transpor- 
tation problem.” 

Sometimes the decision as to a 
personal gift for the guest of honor 
is a difficult one. I know of a retir- 
ing art teacher who has such indi- 
vidual ideas of the beautiful and 
the functional that no one felt ade- 
quate to choose a gift for her. Her 
colleagues gave an elegant tea in 
her honor. At the end, the president 
announced that she was to be a pro- 
fessor emeritus and presented her 
with a purse from the entire faculty 
which she later transformed into a 
handsome piece of luggage that ex- 
actly suited her. In such cases a 
bond is often an appropriate token 
of recognition. 

Sometimes, when it is appro- 
priate, as at an informal tea, leaves 
of a looseleaf guest book may be 
ciculated for signatures, addresses, 
tributes, bits of humor, and do-you- 
remember-whcns? to be presented 
to the guest of honor. Or a bag of 
letters, telegrams, messages of ap- 
preciation, old snapshots, jokes, and 
good wishes may be informally 
dragged in by a man in a postman’s 
attire. Candid shots of the high- 
lights of the occasion can be taken 
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and later mounted in a book for a 
memento. 

Last fall a custodian of a small 
school in Minnesota, retiring after 
24 years of service, was invited to 
see a movie of his native Denmark 
at school one evening. Little did he 
realize that he would be the show. 
The principal and six former teach- 
ers presented a skit, “This Is Your 
Life, Chris Duus”’ before 100 guests 
who had gathcred to honor the 
faithful janitor. As ghosts offstage, 
the former teachers recalled amus- 
ing incidents and reminiscences of 
the good old days, while the present 
faculty humorously inflicted their 
demands on the patient custodian. 

I have also heard of a humorous, 
mock TV program, with a ‘Here Is 
Your Life’ feature planned by long- 
time friends who used old photo- 
graphs, original cartoons, and char- 
acters dressed as people prominent 
in the senior teacher’s career to pro- 
duce the history. At the end of the 
program there was an announce- 
ment that the community was do- 
nating a scholarship for advanced 
study in the name of the teacher to 
a student or teacher. 

Reaching the last milestone for 
most people is sad. It takes little 
to make the heart leap into the 
throat and the tears flow. So make 
it a happy occasion for the honored 
guest—an event that he will always 
recollect with pleasure and appre- 
ciation. * 


rs PERSON could retire nicely in his old age if he could 
dispose of his experience for what it cost him. 








An Adventure in Creative Education 


The Senior Citizens’ Guild of Ann Arbor 


SHATA LURIE LING 


In Educational Horizons 


HE Senior Citizens’ Guild of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, was created 
as a memorial to a mother by her 
daughter with the hope that it 
would provide a place in which 
older persons’ knowledge and skills 
would be utilized. It was founded 
on the basic philosophy that the 
happiest people in retirement—and 
those who keep in better health and 
who live longer—are the ones who 
do things that count and in which 
they have a deep, personal interest. 

Today communities, large and 
small, are faced with the fact that 
the older population has been grow- 
ing year by year while the social 
change to accommodate it has lag- 
ged badly. Ann Arbor is no differ- 
ent from any other community. It 
has spent years in writing editorials, 
appointing mayor's committees on 
aging, making surveys, and kindling 
interest among service clubs. In 
spite of all this, only one activity 
program had developed for older 
people: a club which met semi- 
monthly to play cards and have a 
potluck supper. 

If there is a story to be told about 
the organization of the Senior Citi- 
zens’ Guild, it lies in the fact that 
one person, with an idea, can be 
given the vision, the daring, and 
community cooperation to find a 
solution for a social need. The sat- 
isfying excitement of being a 
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founder for such a guild is there 
for any one of us. 

Here are the stated purposes of 
the Senior Citizens’ Guild: (1) to 
provide a center where senior Citi- 
zens can continue to use vocational 
and avocational skills and talents; 
(2) to offer senior citizens new edu- 
cational and social activities; and 
(3) to encourage senior citizens to 
use their talents in service to the 
community. 

But how do you begin to imple- 
ment these purposes? In the case 
of our Guild the physical facility 
was given rent-free as a memorial. 
The space—20 feat by 20 feet—has 
the basic fundamental requisites: 
downtown location, ground-floor 
space, adequate lighting and heat- 
ing, and full kitchen and bathroom 
facilities. The furniture was donated 
by local concerns. A year’s telephone 
service was provided by an organiza- 
tion. A local printer gave stationery. 
With such small beginnings, easily 
duplicated in any community, the 
agency came into being. 
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Who is eligible for membership? 
Because of space limitations and 
because it was not created as a 
“drop-in center,” membership has 
been by invitation. This sounds like 
a discriminating policy; but, in im- 
plementation, there is none. Any 
person who enjoys being with older 
persons and who wants to partici- 
pate in the program of activities of 
the guild is eligible. Some come a 
few times to observe or select the 
preferred activity, then ask: to join. 

There are no age restrictions be- 
cause the Board wishes to emphasize 
the preparation-for-retirement as- 
pect of the program, as well as to 
offer membership to those who have 
already reached 65. 

Who come to the activities offer- 
ed? Most of the participating mem- 
bers are in their 70’s—the ages 
range from the late 50’s to the mid- 
80's. Both men and women are wel- 
come, although the attendance to 
date has been mainly women. 

What do they do at the Senior 
Citizens’ Guild? There are no radio, 
no television, no bingo, or canasta 
games. However, there is a portable 
phonograph and a collection of 
records; and there is a class in 
music appreciation which is work- 
ing on folk songs at the moment. 
There is a growing class in painting 
taught by a distinguished teacher in 
her own first year of retirement. 

Other activities include weaving, 
a choral group, conversational Ger- 
man and French, and dressmaking. 
A class in woodworking is being 
offered in one of the junior-high 
schools through the cooperation of 
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the Ann Arbor Board of Education. 
In addition to these programs, there 
are a number of extracurricular ac- 
tivities—tours, visits to exhibits, 
and special lectures on subjects such 
as nutrition. 

Every period of instruction is fol- 
lowed by a tea or social hour. And 
such fun! Such rehashing of “Do 
you remember so and _ so?” 
“Weren't you in the class of 1905?” 
“It doesn’t seem possible, but I 
haven't seen you for over 10 years.” 
The socializing is a very im- 
portant by-product. 

No member of the Guild is 
without some form of problem. 
Many need the catharsis of conver- 
sation. The Guild offers a rather 
unique service because one of our 
resources is a retired Congregational 
minister, aged 84. When an older 
person needs the balm of friendly, 
interested listening, our minister 
does pastoral calling. 

All classes at the Guild are day- 
time activities, usually held in the 
afternoons, five days a week. The 
thinking behind the schedule is that 
older people get started more slowly 
in the morning; it is hazardous for 
many to be out after dark; and 
finally, that the weekends will take 
care of themselves if sufficient in- 
terest has been stimulated during 
five days of the week. 

Transportation was a problem 
that had to be solved and the re- 
cruitment of dedicated women driv- 
ers was the solution. However, our 
fleet now includes two chauffeur- 
driven Cadillacs. It takes no imag- 
ination to realize the competition 
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for space in one of these cars, with 
its liveried driver to help the old- 
sters in and out. 

The third purpose of the Guild— 
to encourage senior citizens to use 
their talents in service to the com- 
munity—has been fulfilled in a 
number of ways. Senior citizens, 
through the Guild, have staffed the 
mobile tuberculosis X-ray unit, 
thereby emphasizing the need for 
chest X-rays for older people. Local 
and state publicity was given the 
Guild’s participation in this com- 
munity service. 

Members of the Guild were asked 
by the Red Cross to staff the Uni- 
versity of Michigan blood bank, 
both at the registration desk and in 
the canteen service. One lady of 75 
dusted off her canteen uniform from 
World War I, lengthened it in 
dressmaking class, and wore it 
while serving two hours in the can- 
teen—arthritis, cane, and all! 

Of course, the local papers had 
been alerted and her picture was 
taken giving a donor a drink of 
juice—the first time in 30 years of 
residence that her picture had ap- 
peared in the papers. The members 
of the Guild saved the clippings 
so she could have enough to send to 
her children—scattered around the 
country—and many friends. 

The Guild is not equipped to do 
placement but it is aware of the dis- 
crimination against the older work- 
er. In one case it was able to help a 
retired secretary bring her speed up 
to meet hiring requirements and aid 
her to get a job. 

How is the Guild interpreted to 
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the community? A_ representative 
Board-of-Directors membership has 
been helpful here. Industries have 
been asked to refer retiring person- 
nel to the Guild so that its pro- 
gram may be the bridge from full 
employment to useful and interest- 
ing retirement. Medical groups and 
social agencies have come to know 
that the program of the Guild of- 
fers immeasurable value to families 
whose older persons have become 
millstones only because of their de- 
creased activity. The county health 
department has been informed of 
the facilities and program and is 
referring more and more older 
people whose physical disabilities 
are being aggravated by their con- 
tinued isolation. 

How is the Guild financed? 
There is no charge for classes or 
group activities although participat- 
ing memberships have been set at 
50 cents a year. Members and 
others give more in the Guild’s Hos- 
pitality Pig which sits on the table 
around which members, visitors, or 
the Board gather. Contributing 
memberships of five dollars or more 
are being solicited for continued 
operation of the Guild. Within a 
year a definite fund-raising drive 
will be made in the community. 

The exploratory phase is almost 
completed. The directorship may 
move from being a full-time unpaid 
worker to a full-time, part-time, 
partly-paid worker. But the basic di- 
rection and thinking remain as in 
the beginning: Under God, every 
community can find an answer for 
its increasing older population. © 
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THE EDUCATION DiGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


An Activity and a Worry.— 
During the past two decades, almost 
every department of the U. S. gov- 
ernment has had business with the 
public schools of the nation. The 
least involved, up to September, 
1957, have been the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State. 
But in that fateful month, and the 
months following, school business 
became the No. 1 activity of Justice 
and the No. 1 worry of State. 

The Justice Department has taken 
two positions: that the Supreme 
Court's decision of May 17, 1954, is 
the supreme law of the land; that 
the judiciary, operating through the 
federal courts involved in putting 
that decision into effect, must be 
supported by the force of the ex- 
ecutive branch. It is these two lines 
of thinking, pressed by the Attorney 
General and accepted by the Presi- 
dent, which brought federal troops 
to Little Rock. 

These two lines of thinking are 
also bringing more Department of 
Justice actions on behalf of public 
schools than ever before in history. 
The Department has thus far limit- 
ed its intercessions to the filing of 
briefs as a “friend of the court” in 
the various legal battles which have 
’ensued. But Justice is ready to make 
the United States government a liti- 
gant in school integration cases, 
where necessary. 

No separate division. to handle 
school cases has been set up, nor is 
one contemplated. The recent Little 
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Rock case, for example, was hand- 
led as a routine civil suit by the 
Department's Civil Division. So was 
the other celebrated Arkansas school 
integration case in Hoxie last year. 
It should be noted, though, that the 
department sent its two top civil 
case lawyers to Little Rock to pre- 
pare the Department’s brief. Nor- 
mally, regional U. S. attorneys, act- 
ing under instructions from Wash- 
ington, would do that kind of work. 

How much more aggressive the 
Department will become in cases in- 
volving school integration ‘‘will de- 
pend on local situations.” 

As for the State Department, its 
worry is the effect of the Little Rock 
riots on the “uncommitted colored 
peoples of the world.”” To take but 
one example, we are in danger of 
losing the newly-created nation of 
Ghana as an ally, simply because of 
the way negroes were treated by 
Little Rock mobs. 

One State Department official has 
put it this way: “The trouble in 
the South has given everyone who 
wants to attack us an unsheathed 
weapon. It has destroyed the knight- 
in-shining-armor image of Uncle 
Sam. Our basic problem has been 
with the neutral, uncommitted 
peoples, many of whom are colored, 
and those people are terrifically 
aware that they are colored.” 

If more disturbances occur in the 
South, predicts another State De- 
partment official, ‘the prestige of 
the United States all over the world 
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will be yanked like a rug from 
under us.” 

And while we're on the subject 
of reactions from federal depart- 
ments to the Little Rock story, it 
is interesting to note this: the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, most concerned with edu- 
cation, has so far said nothing about 
the explosive development in Sep- 
tember. 


Firmness Is the Key.—A parent 
who can put his foot down against 
“child mobism’’ and a policeman 
who can stand his ground against 
grown-up mobs are the best insur- 
ance that integration will proceed in 
accordance with law. In short, a 
firm stand by local authorities—in 
the home and on the street—is the 
key to trouble-free school integra- 
tion. That's the opinion of Robert 
T. Bower, director of a private re- 
search organization here—the Bu- 
reau of Social Science Research. 

He adds: “Local political situa- 
tions have a great deal to do with 
precipitating violence.” 

Mr. Bower says that wherever lo- 
cal and state officials have taken a 
vacillating or hostile position on in- 
tegration, ‘‘prolonged demonstra- 
tions against integration have fol- 
lowed.” But in communities like 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Bower 
points out, where school and city 
officials made it clear from the start 
that they supported integration, stu- 
dent rumblings and parent demon- 
strations were quickly squelched. 

Major reason for this, in Mr. 
Bower's view, is that even though 
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the majority opinion in a commu- 
nity may be opposed to integration, 
they will accept it because ‘‘prejudi- 
cial attitudes come up against other 
basic values—a respect for the law 
and for democratic institutions.” 

Public officials who take certain 
actions in opposition to integration 
“because a majority is opposed to it” 
are talking ‘‘nonsense”’ in the plain- 
talking Mr. Bower's opinion. 

He cites the experience of the 
nation’s capital to support his point. 
A sampling of opinion here—just 
after the Supreme Court ruling but 
before the start of integration— 
showed that about 70 percent of the 
white residents of the District of 
Columbia opposed integration. 

Nevertheless, a substantial major- 
ity of these were flatly opposed to 
student demonstrations or rioting 
by any group. 

Mr. Bower agrees with many, 
President Eisenhower among them, 
who argue that “morality cannot be 
legislated.” But he does believe that 
legislation can affect people's be- 
havior. ‘Opinion may be against the 
Supreme Court’s decision in some 
quarters,” he says, “but this does 
not mean that people will be un- 
willing to go along with it.” 


Today's Statistics Today.—Dr. 
Louis H. Conger, Jr., the man 
who's been assigned to streamline 
the U. S. Office of Education's 
“horse-and-buggy”’ statistical esti- 
mating and projecting, is off to a 
running start. 

Dr. Conger is one of the new 
faces in USOE. On the job only 
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since July, he expects to have the 
first of his educational statistical 
forecasts issued by late next month. 

The publication of these periodic 
reports is one of the first indications 
of change around the Office of Edu- 
cation’s statistical service. His re- 
ports will be made widely available, 
he says, “to teachers, trainers of 
teachers, school administrators, and 
persons concerned with planning 
school construction.” Before he 
came to Washington, USOE projec- 
tion and estimate figures were pro- 
vided on.a “request only” basis and 
with no regular frequency. 

Dr. Conger heads the newly- 
created Section on Reference, Esti- 
mates, and Projections, a nine-man 
unit within the Office of Education's 
Statistical Division. His appoint- 
ment was part of an over-all plan to 
improve the federal education 
agency's statistical service. With the 
help of an increased budget, HEW 
Secretary Marion Folsom was able 
to boost the Statistical Division from 
26 to 76 persons, providing staff for 
Dr. Conger’s unit. 

A chief of the Bureau of Statisti- 
cal Services for the New York State 
Department of Education, Dr. Con- 
ger sees his job ahead as a “great 
challenge.” He has a big hurdle, 
indeed, to surmount. As one USOE 
spokesman put it: “He's going to 
have to make the Office of Educa- 
tion’s projections and _ estimates 
more current and less historical.” 

Dr. Conger and his nine men are 
now doing full-time what any one 
of a number of persons in USOE’s 
formerly short-staffed Statistical Di- 
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vision were doing in their spare mo- 
ments. 

The difficulty formerly lay in the 
fact that no federal expert was 
trained in the risky, yet necessary, 
art of forecasting, looking ahead, 
and making projections and esti- 
mates. 

Now, a whole host of new—for 
USOE—methods will be used. Dr. 
Conger is working with an eight- 
member advisory board of some of 
the nation’s top statisticians to de- 
velop ‘the best projection methods 
for the Office of Education.” Before 
they are through, they will prob- 
ably have used every known tech- 
nique in government and private 
industry. 

The tardiness in the fact-gather- 
ing also contributed to making 
USOE’s figures sometimes appear 
ancient and subject to much criti- 
cism. 

As to the tardiness in the gath- 
ering of the figures, Dr. Conger 
says that is not his unit's responsi- 
bility, although, of course, it is 
bound to affect his work. Plans are 
under way for speeding reports 
from the states. As of now, how- 
ever, some states lag as much as two 
years behind in reporting school- 
enrolment and classroom-cunstruc- 
tion figures. 


The Impact of Science.—The go- 
ings-on inside the sun, and the 
chemical composition of stars five 
billion light years away, are said to 
be common knowledge among sci- 
entists. Their method of working— 
the scientific method—also presup- 
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poses that few riddles of the uni- 
verse, from the structure of a green 
leaf to the motions of giant red stars, 
will long remain unsolved. But one 
riddle remains: how to get teachers 
in science and in the social studies 
to communicate to pupils the role 
that science is playing in our lives. 

The National Council for Social 
Studies is searching for an answer. 
And its recently released 1957 
Yearbook, Science and the Social 
Studies, may provide part of it. The 
book “is the first real attempt to 
come to grips with the impact of 
science and technology on society,” 
says Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive 
secretary of the Council. 

Aimed at a classroom teacher 
audience, the Yearbook tries to 
stress the necessity for integrating 
science into social-studies programs. 
But it offers no fixed pattern for 
doing it. Emphasized is the need for 
tailoring science matter to the age 
level. 

The current volume represents at 
least five years of “talking and plan- 
ning,’ Mr. Hartshorn reports. It 
grew out of the belief that ‘‘teach- 
ing science by isolated reference to 
the great inventions is not enough 
today,” he says. “The impact of 
science demands continuing and 
serious attention. 

“Our idea is not to develop ama- 
teur scientists among pupils, of 
course,” Mr. Hartshorn says, ‘‘but 
rather to provide today’s student 
with a basic knowledge of the 
changes taking place around him as 
a result of technological develop- 
ments and advances in science re- 
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search. Social studies is supposed to 
teach students how to live with ex- 
isting institutions and prevailing 
ideas.” 

The Yearbook finds fault with 
social studies textbooks. Most books, 
it says, have passed off lightly the 
impact of science. “It is not uncom- 
mon to wrap up the whole subject 
of industrialization in a chapter or 
two and thenceforth to ignore it 
except for an occasional remark, un- 
til the revolutionary age of nuclear 
energy opens.” 

Mr. Hartshorn says the Council 
is hoping that writers of textbooks 
will heed these words. 


The Missing Link.—Vocational 
educators have a problem as clear 
cut as it is baffling, namely, how to 
find and train the large number of 
technicians which industry, engi- 
neering, and science are demanding. 

A technician has been defined as 
the link between the egg-head and 
the skilled hand. Define egg-head 
as the professional engineer or sci- 
entist, and the skilled hand as the 
person who performs the tasks of 
industry and technology, and you 
find a big gap which can be filled 
only by a person who can under- 
stand both the professional and the 
underprofessional. He is the sub- 
professional who, for want of a bet- 
ter term, is called “technician.” 

As for a definition of this much- 
wanted individual, one goes as fol- 
lows: “An individual who assists 
with technical details in a trade or 
profession. Uses tools, instruments, 
and special devices to design, illus- 
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trate, fabricate, maintain, operate, 
and test objects, materials, or equip- 
ment. Performs mathematical and 
scientific operations, reporting on 
and carrying out a prescribed ac- 
tion in relation to them; examines 
and evaluates plans, designs, and 
data; determines action to be taken 
on the basis of analysis; assists in 
determining or interpreting work 
procedures and maintaining har- 
monious relations among workers.” 

The U. S. Office of Education is 
in the forefront of the search for 
this still elusive “expertician.” Its 
Vocational Education Division has 
. sponsored a nationwide conference 
‘to discover ways for increasing the 
supply of technicians. And through- 
out the rest of 1957 and most of 
1958, state and regional confer- 
ences will be devoted to the same 


tasks under federal leadership. 
Here is a capsulated list of prob- 
lems and some solutions proposed 
so far: 
Why the concern over the tech- 
nician? Because the American econ- 
omy and armed strength depends 


on complex machines requiring 
large numbers of trained people tq 
design and operate them. The much 
advertised shortage of scientists and 
engineers may actually be a shortage 
of technicians to put the ideas of 
the professionals into effect. 

Can future supplies of technicians 
be found? Yes, from among able 
high-school graduates; from among 
skilled workers already employed; 
and from among older workers who 
have been displaced by technological 
change. But each of these groups 
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will need new training, new courses 
of study, new types of equipment. 

Can the public institutions of 
education do the training job? Yes, 
if helped by industry. Vocational 
high schools, community colleges, 
adult extension courses, and special- 
ly organized short courses can do 
the job, aided by part-time instruc- 
tors and equipment from industry. 

What ingredients will have to be 
included in the curriculum for train- 
ing technicians? Lots of science and 
math; problem-solving experiences ; 
skills in communicating ideas; ex- 
tensive use of testing and experi- 
mentation equipment. 


What's New ?—Washington 
memos: 
VNearly 1000 American educators 
will be on assignment in 46 coun- 
tries next year. Their task: to work 
with ministries of education on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational- 
education problems. This host of 
educators operates under the aegis 
of the International Cooperation 
Administration. Its education sec- 
tion has a budget several times 
larger than that of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 
V While the country strives to keep 
juvenile delinquency within bounds, 
Congress made its contribution. It 
authorized the states to enter into 
compacts permitting them to use 
joint facilities and to reach across 
state lines, when necessary, to hold 
or return escaping miscreants. More 
than a score of states have entered 
into such contracts already without 
benefit of Congressional O.K. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Clinton, Tenn.: John Cox has been 
named supervisor of instruction, Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education. 

Steubenville, Ohio: Margaret Boyd, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been named acting superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Ralph M. Gantz, now head of 
New Britain, Conn., schools. 

Findlay, Ohio: Robert Van Auken, 
formerly assistant superintendent at 
Warren, Ohio, has been named succes- 
sor to Zola D. Jacobs, retired. 

Williamsport, Pa.: Clyde H. Wurster, 
director of pupil personnel, will become 
successor to George H. Parkes, on his 
retirement in July, 1958. 

Newark, Ohio: Thomas Southard, for- 
merly assistant superintendent, has re- 
placed Paul B. Edwards, retired. 

Inglewood, Calif.: H. T. Santee, for- 
merly of Lake Oswego, Ore., is now 
superintendent, 

Buffalo, N.Y.: Joseph Manch, for- 
merly associate superintendent, has suc- 
ceeded Parmer L. Ewing, now chairman 
of the department of administration and 
supervision, New York University, N.Y. 

Chillicothe, Ohio: Ellis B. Hatton is 
successor to M. M. Berry, retired. 

Portland, Me.: William H. Soule has 
been named successor to Harrison C. 
Lyseth, who has resigned, effective De- 
cember 31, 

Burlington, Vt.: Lyman C. Hunt, su- 
perintendent since 1922, has resigned to 
become director of admissions, Cham- 
plain College of Commerce, Burlington. 

Webster Groves, Mo.: Herbert W. 
Schooling, formerly director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School, is 
now superintendent. 

Spokane, Wash.: William C. Soren- 
son, assistant superintendent, has been 
named successor to John A. Shaw, re- 
signed. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Oklahoma City University, Okla.: 
Jack Stauffer Wilkes has succeeded C. Q. 
Smith as president. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Rob- 


ert F. Oxnam, formerly vice-president at 
Boston University, has been named suc- 
cessor to Francis H. Horn, resigned. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Ernst Weber has been appointed 
acting president, succeeding Harry S. 
Rogers. 

Oglethorpe University, Ga.: Donald 
A. Agnew, executive secretary of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, is successor to 
Donald Wilson, resigned. 

Bennington College, Vt.: William C. 
Fels, formerly associate provost, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed pres- 
ident. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta: Edwin Harrison, formerly dean of 
engineering, University of Toledo, Ohio, 
is now president, succeeding the late 
Blake Van Leer. 

Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Atlanta: Noah Langdale, 
Jr., has been named successor to George 
M. Sparks, retired. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton: Edwin L. Martin, formerly dean, 
is successor to Roscoe L. West, retired. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.: 
Stephen J. Wright, formerly president 
of Bluefield State College, W. Va., is 
now president. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Ia.: Sister 
Mary Benedict, formerly chairman of 
the psychology and education department 
at Mundelein College, Chicago, is presi- 
dent. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.: E. L. Lindman, for- 
merly professor of school administration. 
has been named head of the education 
department. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, 
Minot: George S. Reuter, Jr., formerly 
head of the department of education at 
Arkansas A & M College, is now dean 
of the college. 

Indiana University, Bloomington: C. 
G. F. Franzen, professor of education, 
has retired. 
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Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing: George E. Peterson, formerly su- 
perintendent at Fenton, Mich., is asso- 
ciate professor in the college of edu- 
cation. 

Long Beach State College, Calif.: 
William Carriker, formerly consultant in 
special education at Nebraska State De- 
partment of Education, is assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of education 
and psychology. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru: Harold Hutcheson, formerly of the 
University of Nebraska, has been named 
head of the division of education. 

University of Texas, Austin: W. E. 
Drake, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, is now professor of history 
and philosophy of education. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia.: 
Imon Bartley, formerly of Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo., is associate profes- 
sor of education. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln: Mrs. Naomi Wilson and Lawrence 
Vaughan, both formerly of Lincoln 
schools, are mew members of the de- 
partment of education. 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles: Stuart F. McComb, for- 
merly superintendent at Pasadena, Calif., 
has been named coordinator of teacher 
education projects in the school of edu- 
cation. 

Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo: Roland S. Strolle, formerly of 
the Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction, is now head of the depart- 
ment of education. 

New York University, N. Y.: Wil- 
liam Van Til, formerly of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, has now 
been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of secondary education. 

University of Texas, Austin: Frede- 
rick Eby, professor of history and philos- 
ophy of education, and B. F. Pittenger, 
former college of education dean, have 
retired. Dr. Eby has been called the 
“father of Texas’ junior-college  sys- 
tem.” 

Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich.: Harlan Hagman, former dean of 
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the college of education, Drake Univer- 
sity, is mow a member of the educaton 
faculty. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Owen B. Kiernan, formerly superin- 
tendent at Milton, Mass., has succeeded 
John J. Desmond, Jr., retired, as Massa- 
chusetts state commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

Austin J. McCaffrey, New Hampshire 
state commissioner of education since 
1954, will join the staff of the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, New 
York City, in January, 1958. 

James Holly Hanford, emeritus profes- 
sor of English at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, was recently 
elected president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 

Russell G. Stauffer, acting dean of the 
school of education, University of Dela- 
ware, has been appointed editor of The 
Reading Teacher. 

Herschel W. Nisonger has been named 
director of the new Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service at Ohio State 
University. The new bureau was formed 
by combining the Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education and the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research into one unit, 


American Education Week 
PREPARATIONS for the observance 
of the 37th annual American Educa- 
tion Week, Nov. 10-16, are now 
under way in schools and communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

The special week, has as its 1957 
theme, ‘An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” Each day in 
the week has a special theme of its 
own. Sunday is “Education for Moral 
Values”; Monday, “Education for 
Responsible Citizenship” ; Tuesday, 
“What Our Schools Should A- 
chieve”’ ; Wednesday, “Ways to Pro- 
vide Better Education” : Thursday, 
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“Our Community's Teachers”; Fri- 
day, “Our School-Community Rela- 
tionship” ; and Saturday, “Our Own 
Responsibility for Better Schools.” 


AASA Regional Meetings 
Dates and preliminary programs 
for the 1958 regional conventions of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators have been  an- 
nounced. 

The first convention will be held 
Feb. 22-25 in St. Louis, Mo., fol- 
lowed by a San Francisco meeting, 
March 8-11, and a convention in 
Cleveland, March 29—April 1. 

Among the featured speakers will 
be John Dando of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., at St. Louis; Henry 
Steele Commager of Columbia Uni- 
versity, at San Francisco; and Ches- 
ter Bowles, former ambassador to 
India, and Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan, at Cleveland. 


Foundation Research 
STEPHEN M. Corey, dean of the 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in statements recently released 
to the press, has questioned the edu- 
cational research supported by the 
Ford Foundation. He raised the is- 
sue whether the projects have been 
research or have they been activity 
to propagandize the convictions 
which Ford Foundation officials 
have arrived at independently. 
“There, has been one interesting 
—and, to me, pathetic—conse- 
quence of foundations or govern- 
mental agencies having available 
large amounts of money that may be 
given to universities if they will 


conduct research on problems the 
officials of these fund-granting or- 
ganization believe critical,” said Dr. 
Corey. “The consequence is thous- 
ands of man-hours spent by 
personnel developing research pro- 
posals that conform to the real or 
fancied interests of the foundation 
directors. This, it seems to me, tends 
to remove decision-making on re- 
search from the persons who are 
most intimately involved in the re- 


search, the investigators them- 
selves.” 
TV Seminar 


PARTICIPANTS in a TV seminar at 
NEA headquarters in Washington 
in September rejected the idea that 
instructional television is the “cure- 
all” to educational problems, al- 
though they agreed that this new 
medium is an important aid to the 
improvement of education. 
Consensus of seminar participants 
was that the use of educational tele- 
vision in the classrooms will not 
erase the need for more teachers, 
more school buildings, and more 
instructional materials. 


International Study 
NINE American secondary schools 
this year are taking part in an ex- 
periment to develop greater interna- 
tional understanding through edu- 
cation. The experiment, known as 
the Associated Schools Projects, is 
being administered jointly by the 
NEA’s Committee on International 
Relations and the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco. 

A total of 104 schools in 32 
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countries will participate in the 
program. To facilitate close coordi- 
nation in this pilot project, the 
American schools were selected 
from a limited area ranging from 
New York to Virginia. Both small 
suburban institutions and large city 
schools were included. 


Driver Education Awards 
TWENTY states achieved the Award 
of Excellence for the extent and 
quality of their driver education 
programs conducted during the 
1956-57 school year. 

Receiving the top awards were: 


Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

For the first time, the number of 
students receiving classroom in- 
struction in driver education last 
year topped the 1,000,000 mark, ac- 
cording to Thomas N. Boate, man- 
ager of the Accident Prevention De- 
partment of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, spon- 
sors of the award program. 


Teacher Recruitment 
A NATION-WIDE effort to recruit a 
large number of qualified students 
for positions in all fields of educa- 
tion through advanced professional 
study has been launched by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

A Student Recruitment Office was 
opened at Teachers College recently 
with Kenneth H. Beesley as office 
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head and recruitment coordinator. 
The aim of the office will be to 
identify potential leaders for edu- 
cation and encourage them to pre- 
pare for leadership through gradu- 
ate education at the college. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Nov. 3-4, Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Detroit, Mich. 


Nov. 10-16, American Education 
Week. 
Nov. 12-15, Council of Chief State 


School Officials, Williamsburg, Va. 
Nov. 13-15, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 
Nov. 28-30, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Dec. 27-30, National Science Teach- 
ers Association meeting with American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Feb. 15-19, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Feb. 20-22, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 22-25, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2-5, Association for Higher Ed- 
ucation, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 2-6, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mar. 8-11, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional con- 
vention, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 16-22, National Library Week. 

Mar. 19-26, Music Educators National 
Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 22-26, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mar. 27-29, National Science Teachers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 29-April !—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, regional 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 








The Story of Education; Philosophi- 
cal and Historical Foundations. 
I. N. Thut. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. x + 410. $5.95. 

This volume represents a_ historical 
and comparative approach to the phil- 
osophy of education. The author dis- 
cusses all the main philosophical theories 
concerning the ways in which knowl- 
edge is received, discovered, and con- 
structed, and illustrates them with ex- 
amples from educational history. 

The book, the author states in the 
preface, is ‘‘addressed to that large group 
of individuals who are involved in the 
educative process in one way or another 
but who may have had no special prep- 
aration in philosophy and history for 
their work.” 

Divided into four parts, a bibliog- 
raphy follows each of these main divi- 
sions. 


School Public Relations. Arthur B. 
Moehlman and James A. van 
Zwoll. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xiv + 556. $6.00. 

This book is aimed primarily at prac- 
ticing school administrators and grad- 
uate students in education. It includes, 
in part, the idea promulgated by the late 
Dr. Moehlman in an earlier book: edu- 
cation is a partnership between home 
and school. 

The urgency of this connection is 
even more dramatic today and it is 
against this background that this book 
is written. 


Helping Parents Understand Their 
Child's School; A Handbook for 
Teachers. Grace Langdon and 
Irving W. Stout. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. Pp. xviii + 508. $5.00. 


This volume anticipates the host of 
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questions that parents can ask about their 
childrens’ schools and what happens 
there. Consequently, the book should 
be of help to teachers who are finding 
themselves more and more in the role 
of having to answer the many questions 
that are resulting from an awakening 
interest on the part of the nation’s 
parents in public schools. 


NEA: The First Hundred Years. 
Edgar B. Wesley. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. x 
+ 419. $5.00. 

This sturdy volume, written by a visit- 
ing professor of education at Stanford 
University, reveals a lively history en- 
riched by vignettes of early classroom 
history. It is the history of the con- 
structive work of teachers, the growth 
of enrolments, the rapid expansion of 
higher education, and an appraisal of 
the numerous steps taken in recent years 
to elevate the professional status and 
social dignity of teaching. 

“It tells the story of the NEA’s hun- 
dred years. . . It puts the NEA and the 
development of education in their setting 
in American social and _ intellectual 
history.” 


Modern School Shop Planning. 
(Revised Edition.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Prakken Publications, 
1957. Pp. 184. $3.85. 

This edition of Modern School Shop 
Planning is 70 pages bigger than the 
first edition, five thousand copies of 
which are now in use throughout the 
country, 

This is the only book on the market 
that completely covers the: problems of 
planning, laying out, and equipping all 
types of shops, both large and small, 
unit and general. This edition places 
great emphasis on storage of projects, 
tools, and equipment and space require- 
ments. 

There are more than 200 illustrations 
in this volume. This book should be of 
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particular value in teacher-training in- 
stitutions and to anyone remodeling or 
planning a new shop, regardless of its 
type. 


", . . Baffling Eyes of Youth.” John 
K. Donohue. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1957. Pp. x + 249. 
$3.50. 

This book is the “inside story” of ac- 
tual gang experiences. The experiences 
described date back to before World 
War Il. They transpired in the 1930's 
when “gangsters basked in the lime- 
light of headlines and front-page col- 
umns, lived handsomely, and buried 
their dead in the most spectacular fu- 
nerals which America has ever seen.” 

Mr. Donohue’s book reflects the con- 
stant interaction between individuals 
and their groups, and the limits to 
which gangs can be directed in oppo- 
sition to the standards of their peers 
outside the gang. 


The Teacher's Role in American 
Society. Edited by Lindley J. 
Stiles. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. xxi + 298. 
$4.00. 

This, the fourteenth yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, focuses on the 
teacher as a professional person and 
on the role which he plays in the 
society he serves. 

It does so, furthermore, not only in 
terms of the present emergency but in 
terms of the broader problems of edu- 
cation and of the relation between edu- 
cation and the social culture. Thirty-two 
persons are represented in the writings 
included in the volume. 


Educating Gifted Children. Robert 
F. DeHaan and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 
276. $5.00. 

This study focuses on gifted children. 

The authors discuss the philosophical 
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and theoretical purposes and aims of 
education for the gifted and spell out in 
detail how the general principles can be 
applied in the community, school, and 
classroom. 

The book is intended as a guide and 
stimulant to persons and groups in the 
educational profession and community 
agencies, and interested laymen who are 
concerned with improving the scope and 
adequacy of the education of gifted chil- 
dren. 

Professor DeHaan is chairman of the 
department of psychology at Hope Col- 
lege. Professor Havighurst teaches at the 
University of Chicago. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

The Language Arts in the Elementary 
School. Second Edition. Ruth G. Strick- 
land. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. xiv + 464. $5.50. 

Every Day a Surprise, Did You Ever?, 
Rainbow in the Sky, and Whatnot Tales. 
Adda Mai Sharp. Austin, Tex.: The 
Steck Company, 1957. Pp. 96, 160, 
208, and 224. $1.44, $1.76, $1.88, and 
$1.96, respectively. New Wonder- 
Wonder series for supplementary pri- 
mary books. Epsie Young was educa- 
tional consultant for the books and il- 
lustrations were made by Elizabeth Rice. 

Creating with Materials for Work and 
Play. ACEI Bulletin No. 5. Available 
from Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. $.75. A 
kit of 12 leaflets. 

Working with Numbers; Self-Instruc- 
tion in Arithmetic, Book 4. James T. 
Shea. Austin, Tex.: The Steck Company, 
1957. Pp. 128. $.68. This revised work- 
text contains loose-leaf tests and grad- 
ing chart. 

Around and About. Marchette Chute. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 124. $2.95. Childhood rhymes and 
silhouette illustrations by the author. 


SECONDARY 


Teachers Guide to Physical Education 
for Girls in High School. Compiled by 
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9 designed especially for young readers 








The unique READY REFERENCE INDEX volume 
As easy to use as a dictionary . . . teaches children lifetime reference skills 


To boys and girls, Britannica Jun- 
ior’s one-volume Ready Reference 
Index is as familiar as the diction- 
ary. It uses and reinforces diction- 
ary skills with alphabetical 
arrangement, diacritical markings 
and definitions. Your students find 
the pronunciation .. . definition and 
facts .. . references ... locations of 


pictures, maps and charts—just as 
they will in adult encyclopaedias. 
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MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


In its field, only Britannica Jun- 
ior has the index in one volume— 
always available when other vol- 
umes are in use. And it encourages 
use by rewarding the reader with 
information even before the text 
volume is reached. 

For information prepared espe- 
cially for educators and librarians, 
write to the address below, Educa- 
tional Dept., Room 100-MC. 
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Genevie Dexter. Sacramento, Calif.: 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1957. Pp. xix 329. 

The New Applied Mathematics. Fifth 
Edition. Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. 
Mudd. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. 457. $3.84. 

Basic Physics. Vol. 1. and Vol. 2. 
Alexander Efron. New York: John F. 
Rider Publisher, Inc., 1957. Pp. 724. 
$7.60. Two volumes in single binding 
for a one-year course of study. Approxi- 
mately 800 illustrations 


This Way to the Stars. John M. 
Schealer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 181. $2.95. 


An introduction to the science of astron- 
omy 

All Together Now! Getting and Keep- 
ing Support for Public Secondary Edu- 
cation. 1957 Yearbook of the New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Pp. 64. Available from the As- 
sociation, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, 
N.J. $1.00. 

High School Teaching. Kenneth H. 
Hansen. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. x + 421. 
$5.75. 


~ ‘ 
COLLEGE 


College Bound; Planning for College 
and Career. Samuel C. Brownstein. 
Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1957. Pp. vi 214. $1.98. 

Getting the Most out of College. 
Margaret E. Bennett and Molly Lewin. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii 219, $3.95. 

Effective Reading for College Stu- 
dents. Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy 
J. McGinnis. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957. Pp. xiv 354. $3.60. 

Health for Modern Living. H. Frede- 
rick Kilander. Englewood Cliffs, N_J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xvi + 
494. $4.95. 

Admissions Information |; The Prep- 
aration and Use of Admissions Data. 
New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1957. Pp. ix + 73. $1.00. 


GUIDANCE 


Careers in Department Stores and 
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DIGEST 


Careers in Men's Clothing Industry. Re- 
vised pamphlets available from B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service, 129 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 
12 and 16. $.25 each. 

Vocational Counseling with the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Lloyd H. Lofquist. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xiv 384. 


GENERAI 


Social Security Kit. This kit, contain- 
ing folder, three wall charts, problem 
sheets, and a variety of pamphlets, is 
available free from local social security 
district offices. 

The Education of an Adrninistrator. 
Goodrich C. White. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, 1957. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

Austrian Teachers and Their Educa- 
tion since 1945. Helen C. Lahey. Bul- 
letin No. 2, 1957, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C, Pp. 
vi T 82. $.35. 

1956 Handbook on Women Workers. 
Bulletin No. 261, Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. viii + 93. $.35. 

What's Happening in School Integra- 
tion? Harold C. Fleming and John 
Constable. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 1957. Pp. 20. $.25. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Student Personnel Services in Japan. 
Wesley P. Lloyd, Francis P. Robinson, 
and Edward S. Bordin. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1957. Pp. xi + 111. $2.00 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Telling Your A-V Story. A 14-page 
booklet available from the Audio-Visual 
Commission on Public Information, 
Room 2230, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Nystrom Simplified Political Globe. 
Available from A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 12”, 
$23.50; 16”, $45.50. 








Here’s a desk for ALL sizes! 


The “445” is the one desk 
that handles the “big 
ones,” “little ones,” and 
“normal-size’” students as 
well—in Grades 7 through 
12, and college. Roomy, 
steel-pylon construction 
and variable heights of top 
and seat are the secrets. 
Send for our newest full. 
line catalog for details. 


AMERICAN 


7 Fee 





® 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch 
Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities. Manufacturers of School, 
: Church, Auditorium, Stadium, Thea- 
No. 445 High-School and tre, Transportation Seating; Folding 


College Desk Chairs and Tables. 








